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(JHE idea of a private funeral for Lord Palmerston was aban- 
doned, it is said at the request of the Queen, and on Friday 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey, with a great ceremonial. 
The funeral was not what is technically called a State funeral, 
but the procession included several public bodies and the 
entire Cabinet, and was followed by about three hundred car- 
riazes belonging to the Royal Family, personal friends, and mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. A considerable number of Peers and 
members of Parliament attended the ceremony in the Abbey, and 
the building was densely thronged. ‘The crowd ex route was con- 
siderable, but not excessive, and ‘mourning did not appear to be 
very generally worn. Few shops were shut except in the City, 
but there was a marked decrease in ordinary traflic, and the be- 
haviour of all who thronged to see the procession was orderly 
and decorous. On the whole, it would seem as if the public 
feeling, diminished no doubt by the long expectation of the event, 
was deep, but not so demonstrative as usual. ‘The element of 
sentiment was wanting, particularly in London, where the deceased 
Minister was never so popular as in more remote districts. 


The Clubs have been full of rumours of coming changes in the 
Ministry, but nothing will be certainly known till Monday, when 
the programme will have been submitted to the Queen. It is 
believed that the mot d'ordre of the Liberal leaders is for the 
moment “ the least change possible,” but this resolve, discussed in 
another column, may at the last moment be abandoned. Lord 
Clarendon, it is understood, will take the Foreign Office ; there is 
the Duchy of Lancaster to fill up, and it is nearly certain that 
Ireland, exasperated by the promotion of the author of the Dur- 
ham letter, will endure Sir Robert Peel no longer. ‘Two vacan- 
cies therefore would exist, and it is a common guess that 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue will be promoted, and the Under- 
Secretaryship for the Colonies and the Duchy be filled up by out- 
siders. ‘The Irish members have, it is said, given the Premier a 
strong hint that they expect to see an Irishman in the Cabinet, 
which at present does not contain one, but the Government can 
no more accept a Minister because of his place of birth than it 
could reject one for the same reason. In the country there 
appears a general deadness of feeling on the subject, and no one 
name has been advocated with any earnestness or zeal. 


Count Von Bismark has hurled another thunderbolt. Delegates 
from the different Parliaments of Germany recently met in Frank- 
fort, to pass resolutions condemning the greater German Powers 
for absorbing Schleswig and Holstein, and appoint a permanent 
Committee of Thirty-six to watch over the Liberal cause in Ger- 
many. ‘The resolutions came to nothing, the Prussian and 
Austrian delegates refusing to attend, but Count Von Bismark 
seized the opportunity to teach a free State its nothingness. On 
the 6th inst. he addressed a despatch tothe Prussian Envoy at Frank- 
fort, directing him to acquaint the Senate that such demonstrations 
must be prohibited under pain of “intervention.” ‘Two days after- 
wards Count Mensdorff followed suit, and the despatches, which in 
tone are abrupt to insolence, created the greatest excitement among 
the minor States. The Senate of Frankfort, after some days’ delay, 
replied by a direct defiance, and an appeal to the Diet for aid in 
resisting an attack on its independence. This display of inde- 
pendence has given new offence both at Berlin and Vienna, but 
the powers content themselves as yet by an application to the 
Diet, the only legal arbiter in inter-German quarrels. 





Mr. Newdegate pronouncel a funeral oration over Lord Pal- 
merston as “the Tory head of a Radical Administration ” last 
Wednesday, at a dinner at Sutton-Coldfield. Mr. Newdegate’s 
manner is alwaysa little lugubrious, so that it was quite in keeping 
with his theme, but scarcely with his occasion,—a feast of con- 
gratulation to the North Warwickshire members on their victory. 
OF this Mr. Newdegate was aware, and threw the responsibility 
of being cheerful on Mr. Bromley, whose return alone had been 
endangered. For himself, he was so full of woe that he contrived 
even to cloud Lord Palmerston’s cheerful career by comparing him 
to the Austrian Field-Marshal Radetzky, who at an age not much 
short of Lord Palmerston’s contrived to fight the battle which 
ended the hopes of Italy in 1849. Mr. Newdegate conveniently 
forgot that Lord Palmerston in 1860 did much to repair the 
calamity which Radetzky had achieved in 1849, by fighting diplo- 
matically against Austria in the same field. Mr. Newdegate 
insisted much on Lord Palmerston’s great service in recognizing 
early his own industry and merit. It appears that Mr. Newdegate 
prepared and published an account of the Turig’s of Foreign Nations, 
and suggested the form in which the changes of these tariffs might 
be communicated to the House of Commons, and that Lord 
Palmerston highly approved of this diversion of his energies into 
a practical channel from brooding on imaginary Jesuits. ‘‘ From 
the hour in which 1 brought this subject under his notice Lord 
Palmerston’s manner towards me changed,” and thenceforth Mr. 
Newdegate received all the encouragement which ‘a young poli- 
tician, a rising politician, should require.” No wonder Mr. New- 
degate feels that ‘‘ the loss of such a man is rather a gloomy sub- 
ject.” It is;—and none the brighter for his having failed to rescue 
Mr. Newdegate from his favourite and saturnine sport of Jesuit- 
hunting. At such a moment Mr. Newdegate should not have 
added one to the short catalogue of Lord Palmerston’s social 
failures. 


Mr. Justice Crompton has, we regret to find, been compelled 
by failing health to resign. He was one of the best, if not the 
very best, Jawyer on the bench, and will not be easily replaced. 
It is said that Mr. Collier is not unlikely to accept a puisne judge- 
ship, and in that case Mr. Denman (who is to be elected at Tiver- 
ton without a contest) has been talked of tosucceed him. It would, 
however, be very unfair to Sir Rouwndell Palmer to chain him to 
the House of Commons by the plea that the Solicitor-General was 
quite unable to take his place, and this would undoubtedly be 
true of Mr. Denman. Mr. Coleridge is in every way the best 
man for the office, and would be a real accession to the oratorical 
power of the Government in the House of Commons,—a considera- 
tion they can by no means pretend to despise. It is, however, still 
uncertain whether Mr. Collier is willing to take a puisne judge- 
ship. 





Monsignor Merode, Papal Minister of War, has been dismissed. 
The Pope, long displeased with his dishevelled vehemence of action 
and manner, discovered that he had overdrawn his account as Minis- 
ter of War by 20,000 crowns, called the act a theft, and sent Car- 
dinal Antonelli to advise his resignation. Mgr. Merode, who is a 
very violent man as well as a furious fanatic, went into such a 
passion of rage that he knocked his head against the wall, and had 
to be carried away to bed. On his recovery he agreed to resign, 
then declared that the Pope should dismiss him, but finally 
published his resignation, on the ground of ill health, to the Papal 
army. It is understood that most of the foreign officers will resign, 
as they have confidence only in Merode, who has expended the 
bulk of a large fortune in assisting the Papal Treasury. He was 
a bad, violent person, a deadly foe to freedom, and a strenuous 
supporter of brigandage, but it is hard to avoid pity for his fall, 
or to avoid speculating whether he still believes his petulant master 
to be infallible. His departure is a sore blow to the Neri, who 
are rapidly discovering that resignation is the highest of Christian 
virtues. 


The Emperor and Empress of the French have both visited the 
cholera hospitals, an act of some policy and more courage. ‘The 
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Por'-ians, who believe that cholera is infectious, are enchanted 
wit): am act certainly dictated by real kindliness, and none the less 
* 


prais worthy because virene is in such cases its own exceeding 
The Imperial , moreover, has checked the 
cowardly emigration, and ie 





great reward. 2 
immunity of 1 he visito rs will pro- 


bably diminish the panie whic: has survived the visible fact that 
the Sisters of Charity, who of all persons are most expo ed to the 

. $ 4! 1 a ee, Pe - ee ee 
contagion, do not catch the disease. “The deaths in Paris ar still 


upwards of 200 a day. 





President Johnson has received a deputation from South 
Carolina, praying for pardon to Mr. Davis, Mr. Stephens, Mr. 
Trenholm, and other leading Confederates. In the course of the 
somewhat desultory conversation which ensued, the Carolinians 


expressed a firm determination to support the President, who is 
far more popular in the South than in the North, while Mr. 
Joluson hinted that he should like to see Mr. Davis tried, 


sentenced, and pardoned, that a vagrant Act might be passed 

pressing on both white and black, that the coloured men ought 

to be protected in person and property, that they must be taught 

the trae signification of liberty, namely, the right to work for 
F 


waves, and that for himself he was not seeking re-election. 


Ile dil not, however, wake these terms for the negro the con- 
ditions of his action, an! gave no idea of the way in which the 
States, once restored to political liberty, could be coerced into doing 
justice. The Carolinians departed therefore, exceedingly content, 
shall neither be slaves nor 





to plan Jaws under which the negro 
freemen, neither be liable to ale by auction nor possessed of any 
civil or political privileges. 


It appears that we, and the whole press, were wrong in stating 
last week that the Alabama Convention had refused to admit negro 
evidence in the civil courts. On the contrary, it admitted their 
evidence pro tempore till the Legislature should settle the matter 
their own way. In almost all the re-organized Southera States, 
however, a majority of the deputies to the State Legislatures are 
pledged against admitting negro evidence. Even in the North 
the only vote really favourable to the negro as yet is that of Iowa, 
which has returned a majority of republican candidates pledged 
to the principle of negro suffrage. Indiana has returned repub- 
icans, but republicans pledged to support the President, and against 
negro suffrage. In Ohio also the republicans have won, but the 
‘+ platform” was silent on negro suffrage, and the Governor elect 
has spoken strongly against it. Massachusetts, of course alw: ys | 
foremost in intellectual and moral questions, will give a large 
majority for negro suffrage, but as yet the North prefers to give 
ull the power to the ignorant white man, who hates the Free 
States, and to deny it to the ignorant black man, who loves them. 





The Zimes’ correspondent in New York collects a quantity of 
curious evidence to show that the South is not nearly as poor as 
it at first seemed, that it has hoarded gold and plate to a very large 
extent, which it would not bring forth while the policy of the 
North was doubtful, but which Mr. Johnson’s clemency is tempt- 
ing out from all sorts of queer hiding-places. The New York 
Daily News—a paper always violently Southern—testifies very 
strongly to the reappearance of this hoarded wealth. ‘The Southern 
newspapers are full of discussions of investments, the planters are 
paying their old debts contracted before the war, and beginning 
to buy so largely in the North as to be some of the best customers 
of New York. Instead of dying ‘‘in the last ditch,” they seem 
to have buried their reserve of bullion there, which was no 
doubt the more sensible course of the two. 





‘The Confederate leaders have now almost all of them settled 
down into private life. General Lee is the head of a college in 
Virginia ; General Joseph Johnston is an applicant for president 
or superintendent of a Georgia railroad; General Bragg is in 
business in New Orleans; General Hardee lives on a plantation in 
the interior of Alabama; General Longstreet has been pardoned, 
and is in Mobile ; General Forrest, the butcher of Fort Pillow, is 
managing a sawmill, it is said, in the interior of Mississippi, and 
General Beauregard is in New Orleans, and has applied, it is be- 
lieved, fora railway appointment. Only Generals Kirby Smith and 
Magruder, of all the Confederate Generals, are said to have left 
the country. 


The Emperor of the French has an opportunity of acquiring 
another colony. Radama II., of Madagascar, granted a French- 
man named Lambert certain contracts, or rather monopolies, 
which on the accession of the Queen after his murder were arbitra- 
rily taken away. The French Government demanded compensation 
to the amount of 36,000/., which was granted, but on the money 


be styled in the West Indies, ** Obeah,’ 








arriving in the capital the populace rose and prohibited the pay- 











ment. It has not th wenn} been paid, and France has an excuse 
for lauding troops, of which the Emperor might under other cir. 
cumstances have availed himself. The island, if it could ia 
thoroughly subjugate l, w pul be a magnificent possession, a semi. 
tropical Mngluil; but the forests are dense, the fevers terrible 
anl the reigning claun—the Io yyas—not disinclined to be kille} 


Conquest would occupy fifty t housand Frenchmen five years. 


A Mobile newspaper asserts that ‘* Vandooism,” or, asit used to 
is still believed by the 
negroes of Louisiana. ‘The worshippers assemble in a hut, adorn 
their hair with sacred herbs, and sit quite naked while the Obi 
man recites incantations, and boils certain herbs ina pot. Each 
dips a finger into the mixture, and makes 
This superstition, which hag 


worshipper then 
cabalistic signs with it on his body. 
now been handed down through five generations of negroes, is in 
the West Indies believed to have a double meaning—the liquor 
acting as a charm or preservative, or on occasion as a_ swift 
poison. A notion that the negroes are well acquainted with some 


vegetable poison which acts slowly is widely spread in the South, 


The clemency of the North is at least no longer to be doubted. 
Mr. Johnson has pardoned the Vice-President, Mr. A. H, 
— of the Southern Confederacy, and a number of other 
eading secessionists, and there seems little doubt that Mr. Dayis 
ae ultimately be pardoned too. If this generous policy were 
only combined with a little more justice to the freelmen, the 
Goverument would be deserving of tine highest praise. But there 
is a deeper spring of generosity in Mr. Johnson’s mind for his 
sturdy foes, than there is of sympathy with those humble but 
sturdy friends of another colour, who really defeated and termin- 
ated this great rebellion. 





The last mail from New ‘and brings sad news of the spread 
of the half-political, half-relisio 13 frenzy known as Tau-Hauism, 
or Pai Marireism, among the native tribes of the northern island, 
The converts to the new faith are showing their faith by their 
works of treachery and murder. At Whakatane, a place in the 
Bay of Plenty, a party of Maories, after being entertained at 
breakfast on a coasting cutter with seven Europeans on board, ata 
given signal proceeded to murder their hosts, and having killed three 
of them, plundered and burnt the vessel, carrying off the remain- 
| ing four as prisoners. On the very opposite side of the island a 
lieutenant in the 50th Regiment has been shot whilst out ona 
sporting expedition. ‘The colonial militia have by a successful 
twelve days’ defence of Pipiriki added fresh laurels to those won 
by their successful occupation of the Weraroa Pah. The Imperial 
forces, having delegated the work of fighting to the colonial levies, 
are employing themselves in disreputable squabbles with the 
Colonial Ministry, with Sir George Grey, with their late opponents, 
and lastly, with their present representatives in the work of 
fighting. 





On Tuesday afternoon the Bishop of Oxford made a good speech 
at Manchester, in distributing the certificates to the successful 
candidates at the last Oxford local examinations. After drawing 
a true and amusing picture of the old private-school advertising 
system of distributing books with extravagant testimonials to 
Master Smith, and Master Jones, and Master Robinson for their 
attainments and good conduct, the Bishop pointed out that these 
University examinations were the true test of the education given 
to scholars at such schools. He was really eloquent, too, on the 
immense value of the study of ‘the structure of language in its 
nicety, the accuracy of expression in its perfectness.” “ Lan- 
guage,” he said, “is the distinguishing feature of man. The 
mystery of language is so deep that no man has ever yet been 
able to reach down to its foundations,” and the Bishop maintained 
justly that whatever theory you may broach of its origin, “ it is 
so connected with the operations of mind, that it is not only a 
good test, but a great instrument of mental progress.” It was a 
good speech, but the Bishop scarcely insisted enough on the 
danger of accepting even these thorough Oxford examinations as 
a real test of knowledge. They are the best to be had no doubt, 
but it is seldom that the lad who succeeds best in the best con- 
ducted examination turns out to have the largest and deepest 
capacity for his subject. The Bishop wisely remarked that ex xami- 
nations of this kind never cease, that a public man especially is 
always under examination, that he himself was under examination 
even then. Just so. And public men, the Bishop of Oxford not 
excepted, show the danger of the system. They are always ready 
with an answer, and necessarily with a plausible answer, to their 
examiner, the public, but the necessity of having an answer, and 
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{plausible answer always forthcoming, tends habitually to blind 
them to the unanswerable problems of the issues which examiners 
raise. 
The Patrie says a despatch was received by the French Govern- 
ment complaining of a levy of troops in Egypt for service in 
Mexico, but it containe1 no menaces. The Times is quite proud 
of this confirmation of its story, though to others it will seem no 
confirmation at all, the point of the statement being the threat. 
The truth would seem to be, that the American Government 
warned that of France that the importation of negro troops into 
Mexico would greatly increase the difliewty of resisting the pres- 
sure of opinion—an act of friendliness, not of menace. The Jad’- 
pendance Belge says that Napoleon had resolved to recall the 
French army, but that the Emperor Maximilian threatened if 





any Convention of September were pressed upon him to resign. 
Juarez is said to have fled across the Rio Grande into Texas, but 
the statement needs confirmation. 


The refractory Guardians of Bermondsey have yielded, and will 
try to carry out the Houseless Poor Act. They, however, dislike 
it ‘as much as ever, and so do the Guardians of Marylebone, who 
have obeyed it for some time. ‘They complain that the number of 
casuals destroys the possibility of discipline, and that they tear 
up their clothes, trading upon parochial modesty. It is alleged 
that the workhouse authoritis, in their dislike of the Act, have 
relaxed or withdrawn the libour-test, and that they give the 
refractory decent clothes, instead of sacking or canvas, but it is 
probable that there is some want of discipline. Could not the 
monitorial system be introduced, and 5 or 6 per cent. of the 
strongest casuals promised a little beer on condition of maintaining 
the internal police of the establishment? ‘The compulsory bath, 
which the Guardians of Bermondsey want to introduce, falls too 
heavily on the aged, but an hour's steady work might surely be 
obtained from every male applicant, though the refuges demand 
more. 

Some years since Baron Liebig after many experiments dis- 
covered a plan of making an “ extract of meat,” by which its 
bulk, nourishment for nourishment, was reduced to one-thirtieth. 
His plan was tried on the Continent, and at length taken up by a 
German settler in Uruguay, who established a factory at Fray 
Bentos. This establishment, which is to be greatly extended, 
exports about 4,000 lbs. of the preparation every year, and it can 
be purchased at 16s. per pound. ‘That quantity will make soup 
for 128 men, and we are told on excellent authority that the 
extract is now being tried in several English hospitals with the 
best result. The soup, though not always nice, great care being 
required in the manufacture, is decidedly superior in nourishing 
qualities to the best beef-tea, and from its comparative cheapness 
will probably supersede it. The point now is to ascertain whether 
the poor will eat it, or will take one of their odd * fancies ” about 
cheap food. If they will, a boundless supply of good meat may be 
imported from South America at a price equivalent to less than six- 
pence a pound. 

George Price, the engraver charged with atrocious cruelty to 
his wife, was tried on Thursday, in the Old Court. It was proved 
in evidence that he had 36s. a week, and five children, and a wife 
suffering from fistula and cancer, that he refused her the money 
to buy restoratives ordered by the doctor, drank the wine left for 
her by her friends, habitually shook and threatened the poor 
woman, and, ‘*on one occasion, took up the Bible whick deceased 
was in the habit of reading, and holding it by the corner over her 
wounds with the finger and thumb, said this is the book you like 
to read,” making her scream with fear. ITis language was of the 
most shocking kind, and he once told his wife that he had measured 
her grave. The excuses offered were drink and poverty, and the 
Judge, Baron Pigott, directed the jury to forget the bad language, 
aud find a verdict only on the acts of cruelty. The jury brought 
him in guilty, and the judge, apparently allowing for the fact that 
when sober he was not unkind, sentenced him to only 18 months’ 
imprisonment. 

A correspondence of some interest has been published between 
General Grant and General Sherman, on occasion of the former's 
first appointment as Lieutenant-General to the command of all 
the armies of the North in March, 1864,—after the battle of Chat- 
tanooga, following the capture of Vicksburg, had raised General 
Grant’s reputation to its highest point. General Grant writes 
most warmly that to General Sherman and General M’Pherson 
(who fell soon after in the battles before Atlanta), he is indebted 
“above all others for whatever I have had of success.” ‘‘ How far 
your advice and assistance have been of help to me you know. 





How far your execution of whatever has been given you to do 
entitles you to the reward I am receiving, you cannot know as 
well as I. The word ‘you’ I use in the plural, intending 
it for M’Pherson also.” General Sherman's reply is most loyal! 
and grateful. Ile recites the successes which General Grant had 


| gained without assistance from either himself or General M'Pher- 


son at Belmont and Fort Donelson. He speaks of General 
Grant as “ Washington's legitimate successor,” of his won- 
derful confidence in his own success, and his power of impart- 
ing that confidence to all who served under him. He says that 
his own only doubt was as to General Grant's book-knowledge 
of strategy, but sees that his common sense has supplied all 
that. Curiously enough he advised Grant to leave the Virginian 
eunpaign alone and look after the west, asserting that the east 
must follow the west. Grant decided otherwise, and gave Sherman 
a part so brilliant that it has well nigh eclipsed in English eyes 
his own still greater achievements. Both are great generals and 
men of absolute simplicity of character, as this correspondence 
shows, —but in America it is understood that General Grant has 
shown equal genius to Sherman’s, and greater self-reliance an] 
pertinacity. General Grant is the American Wellington. 

It is believed that the French Government intends to abolish 
the Receivers-General. ‘These oflicials receive the taxes and act 
as bankers, and it will bo necessary if they are abolishel to open 
upwards of eighty new branches of the Bank of Paris, one for each 
department of France in which one does not already exist. ‘The 
change will immensely increase the business, the influence, and 
the profits of the Bank, and that is probably its real object. 


At the annual ineeting of the proprietors of the Queen Assur- 
ance Company, on the 26th inst., the Directors’ Report for the 
year stated that the fire premiums for the year amounted to 
115,285/.; that 529 life policies were issued, insuring 304,777/. ; 
that the new life premiums amounted to 8,058/.; that the life 
income was 27,756/.; and that upwards of 57 per cent. of the 
entire net premiums had been added to the life fund ; that the sub- 
scribed capital amounted to 1,883,220/.; that the paid-up capital 
was 188,322/.; and that the reserve funds amount to 147,638/. 





The Crédit Foncier Mobilier of England (limited) announce 
that a new issue of 100,000 shares, 50,000 to shareholders and 
50,000 to the public, will be made after 2nd November. The 
Directors state that their dividend for the past year was at the 
rate of forty per cent. per annum, a general reserve fund of 
200,000, and a dividend reserve fund of 100,000/., besides 
50,8051. in hand. The shares issued to the public will be issued 
at a premium of 3/. 103. per 20/. share. 


This week’s return of the Bank of England exhibits important 
and favourable changes as compared with the preceding state- 
ment. The leading alterations are a decrease of 513,908/. in the 
circulation of notes, an increase of 204,329/. in public deposits, 
a decrease of 733,681/. in private deposits, a decrease of 1,443,645. 
in other securities, an increase of 429,255/. in the stock of bullion, 
and an increase of 927,595/. in the reserve of notes and coin. The 
stock of bullion is now 15,219,2152., and the reserve, 6,049,313/. 
The Bank minimum rate of discount remains at 7 per cent., the 
quotation for the best short-dated paper in the open market being 
The supply of bullion in the Bank of France is 
17,231,0367. On Saturday last Consols left off at 894 for money, 
and 893 for account. On Thursday the closing prices were,—for 
transfer, 883 3; fur time, 853, 89. 


6$ } per cent. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities on Thursday 
last and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, October 20. Thursday, October 26. 

Greek a ie oe oo See 19} os 19 
Do. Coupons .. + ee + . _ . 7 
Mexican eo oe oe ee . e 255 os 25 
Spanish Passive «+ oe +e +e *. 29) a 28 
Do. Certificates ee oe ee ee a ee 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353.. ee oe +e 71h ow 7 
as mn ine « me 75 ‘s 75 

»  Consolidés,. oe oe oe 43! ae art 





Subjoined is a comparison of the closing prices of the leading 
British Railways on Thursday last with those of Friday week :— 
Friday, October 20. Thursday, October 26. 


Caledonian .. - ee ef ee 1304 oe 128 
Great Eastern ee oe ee ee es 47 ot 463 
Great Northern .. ee oe ee a 130, oe 131 
Great Western... .. oe ee oe Ga oe 633 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. oe 42 o« 44 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oo oe od lel oo 122} 
London and Brightou .. ee oe pe loa oe 105 
London and North-Western es ee ee 125 or] 124 
London and South-Western o oe oe 96 oe 90 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« oa oe 59 os 38 
Midlaud oe < ea - o< o« 1254 oe 126 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
THE NEW CABINET. 
A PALMERSTON Ministry without Lord Palmerston will 


be about as strong as an arch without a keystone. It is 
not of much use to speculate on Saturday on a decision which 
by Monday must be made known to all the world, but of this 
one thing we are satisfied, that if Earl Russell has decided to 
meet Parliament with a Cabinet unchanged except by the sub- 
stitution of himself for Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon 
for himself, he has ruined the best prospect his party ever had 
of securing a long tenure of power, and carrying out large 
reforms with the full support of the country. Such a Minis- 
try will be moribund before it has begun to live, will have 
neither popularity, nor coherence, nor the power of securing 
both by vigorous initiative. Earl Russell may be and 
probably is deceived by the quiescence with which the 
country accepted Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet, but it was 
never heartily liked. It was tolerated because Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Palmerston himself were included within it, and because 
the inferiority of other men did but secure to Lord Palmerston 
the dictatorship it was desirable he should preserve, but it was 
never respected for itself. The constituencies simply bore with 
Sir Charles Wood, and Sir George Grey, and Mr. Cardwell, and 
Mr. Cowper. and Sir Robert Peel, and the rest of the second- 
rate men, who under the careful censorship of the press and 
occasional snubs from the House contrived to carry on the 
business of the departments, but they never believed in them, 
and will witness their return to power without their chief 
with apathetic weariness. Mr. Cardwell, with all his solid 
sense, has not succeeded in New Zealand, or the British American 
Colonies ; Sir George Grey required two votes of the House to 
whip him into common sense in the matter of prison discipline, 
and re-tries prisoners as appellate judge with a jury of able 
editors ; Sir Charles Wood, though he can govern, cannot de- 
fend his government, or conciliate the governed ; Mr. Cow- 
per is always trying to manage the only job the House is deter- 
mined to resist, the improvement of property in South Kensing- 
ton, and as to Sir Robert Peel, the Irish will make his removal 
their first condition. The constituencies are weary of it all, 
yet it is with this dead weight upon his efforts that Mr. 
Gladstone is to face a House of Commons doubtful whether to 
worship or distrust. Who is to support him there? He will 
be attacked every day of his life by debaters like Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Cranbourne, men who can not only give wounds, but 
pour vitriol into the wounds they have made, and though him- 
self more than a match for both, he can speak but once a 
night. Face to face he is their master, but who is to protect 
his rear? Sir Roundell Palmer will have enough to do to 
neutralize Sir Hugh Cairns, Sir George Grey is no match for 
Lord Cranbourne, Sir Charles Wood simply exasperates an 
audience hungering for more light, and as to Mr. Cardwell, he 
is as useful as a 64-pounder in the field, irresistible if the 
enemy will only stand exactly within range. None of the subor- 
dinates promise to become great debaters, and the real work, the 
daily labour of reply, and explanation, and retort, and all the 
minor duties of leadership will fall on a man who can perform 
them all, but who has the organization of genius, and can when 
overworked grow harsh and fretful. His one difficulty will be 
exaggerated as if on purpose, and the result will be in all pro- 
bability that incessant collision with the House on little 
points which shakes a Government more than a great defeat. 
Mr. Gladstone will not be injured by the irritation of indi- 
vidual members, but the Government will, and the necessity 
of the hour is not merely Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Gladstone as 
centre of a strong administration. To risk a failure in a 
House in which Liberals have an overwhelming majority, in 
order to consult the amour propre of two or three individuals, 
is a mistake of which Earl Russell, of all men, ought not to 
be guilty. He has turned out his colleagues often enough 
when the resulting advantage was his own, and might show 
the same indifference to political convenance when the interest 
is that of his country and his party. Rather than do it he 
will, it is believed, sacrifice the popular alliance which would 
have given his Ministry the strength and the meaning which 
the country at heart desires. 

The blame, however, if this resolution is finally adopted, 
will not rest altogether with Earl Russell. His business 
is to see that the old Whigs are fittingly represented, and 
their representation will be only too complete for the popu- 
larity of his Cabinet. It is Mr. Gladstone’s duty to see 
that the party who alone look to him as immediate leader 








obtains its fair share of influence on the Government; he 
could have made any conditions he pleased ; and if this pro. 
gramme is carried out his self-abnegation will be made more 
conspicuous by the loss of a large division of his following 
Martyrdom is not a general's function, at least till the battle 
has been won, and there is a liberality which surrenders, 
one’s cause as well as one’s self. There are Peelites jn 
the Government, it is true, Mr. Cardwell and Sir Roundel} 
Palmer, but Mr. Gladstone has become more than a 
Peelite, and in his new capacity he will be a general without 
aides-de-camp or officers. Mr. Milner Gibson is, we suppose, 
in some sort a representative of the moderate Radicals, a link 
between Whigs and Manchester men, as the bat is a link 
between birds and the lower animals, but even he has 
been long under the old Whig influence. Who is there 
to aid heartily in a project, say of restricted reform, to 
support Mr. Gladstone on the one hand against Earl Russell’s 
prejudice in favour of blank reductions, and on the other, 
against the aristocratic counsel to let the question sleep? He 
will stand intellectually alone, and intellectual loneliness, 
though a grand attitude in a philosopher, lacks to politicians 
the essential recommendation—-safety. 

But we are told on all hands that changes, if made at all, must 
be made when Parliament meets, when the House of Commons 
has displayed a wish that changes should be made. Why 
must they? Is it only after a bankruptcy that household 
reform is decent, or do Liberals want to be declared insolvent 
in order that they may have an excuse for dismissing their in- 
efficient servants? That is the only probable result of meeting 
Parliament with the old list, for be it remembered the House 
they will encounter is not the House elected in the autumn. 
There are old Whigs, and dry Whigs, and disappointed Whigs, 
and Whigs “‘acred up to their necks, consolled up to their chins,” 
who took particular pains to announce themselves “ followers 
of Lord Palmerston,” and will now take the first opportunity 
of transferring their allegiance. There is, too, a phalanx of 
Irishmen whose support to Lord Russell will be on any con- 
ditions but half-hearted, and without conditions may be 
altogether withdrawn. Their organ, the Dublin Evening Post, 
writes with a suppressed fury which shows how difficult an 
arrangement will become, how greatly Government will need 
all the strength which can be derived from breadth of base. 
To face, with a Cabinet which has tired the country, a House 
only half disposed to support them is not only to be defeated, 
but to court a defeat which in the interest of the nation the 
chiefs of the new Ministry are bound to avoid. With 
America still seething, Central Europe just about to be thrown 
into the crucible, and the condition-of-Ireland question once 
more upon our hands, we do not want to see the initiative 
transferred from Mr. Gladstone and Earl Russell to Lord 
Malmesbury, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Cranbourne. 

But whence is the new strength to be derived? The dis- 
cussion of individual names in which some journals indulge is 
one for many reasons to be deprecated. _It is perplexing to 
the individuals singled out for commendation, annoying to the 
chiefs, who are made to seem too amenable to popular advice, 
and often misleading to the public, who outside London per- 
sist in linking individual statesmen with particular journals. 
But nobody doubts that had Mr. Cobden lived it would have 
been wise to adopt with him the moderate section of the party 
he represented, and Mr. Cobden has left successors imbued 
with his principles and free from his narrowness of 
view. There are at least half-a-dozen men now in the 
House each of whom may hereafter reasonably aspire to 
high office, and on each of whom Mr. Gladstone can cor- 
dially rely. Why not introduce some of that new blood, 
if not into the higher offices of the Cabinet, at least into the 
Administration ? A very little fresh air will remove the existing 
‘‘stuffiness,”’ the musty scent as of furniture which has done 
its work in this world, and wants renewal rather than repair. 
The addition of three of the more prominent debaters in the 
Commons, or even two, would give a new aspect of liveliness 
to the Government, and with the Duchy vacant, and at least 
two great offices too many in the Peers, the introduction of 
that number cannot be impossible, or even difficult. They 
ought to be introduced, if only to prove that the Whig policy 
of keeping down every rising man is not systematic, that 
genuine Liberalism, particularly on ecclesiastical questions, is 
not under a Liberal Government a disqualification, that office 
is not reserved for the sons of Dukes or sons-in-law of Whig 
Earls. One-third of the House of Commons is a large allow- 
ance for the governing families to have secured, one which if 
they claim the whole Cabinet also may excite more attention 
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than they will altogether approve. It is time that the régime 
of exclusivism should end, as well as the monopoly of power 
by men over sixty, and if ever there was an opportunity for 
ending them it is in the formation of a Government to suc- 
ceed a Premier so old that men in their prime seemed to him 
boys, and so exclusive that he told Richard Cobden not to 


travel beyond his last. 





LORD RUSSELL’S PREMIERSHIP. 


T cannot be said that the resurrection of a Russell Cabinet 
has been entertained by the country with any enthusiasm. 
The Roman Catholics, especially the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, are still vowing inextinguishable hate against Lord 
Russell for his Durham letter and the impotent Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, in which, to the disgust of the Irish people, he 
embodied it. The English Confederates cannot forgive the 
Foreign Minister who thwarted their hopes of obtaining 
tecognition, if not help, for the Southern States. On the 
subject of Reform, Conservatives and Liberals alike fret 
against the yoke of mere precedent, to which Lord Russell 
has warned us in his recent book that he wishes all 
advocates of a change in the representative system to 
submit their intellects. The political cliques are not few 
to which Lord Russell has given more offence by his 
Whig hauteur than ever Castlereagh gave by his more con- 
sistent Tory hauteur. The coolness with which on various 
occasions he has thrown his friends over to suit his own 
arrangements, has done him almost as much injury as the 
invariably cold and caustic dryness of his answers to his 
assailants has done him good. In a word, public opinion is 
somewhat reluctant to be breasted once more by the stony 
cliff of Lord Russell's political character, especially after a 
Minister who has accustomed the political world to a certain 
impartial indifference on all but strictly international ques- 
tions. One of the strongest tendencies of the day is that 
towards political catholicity. Lord Palmerston, in his 
relation to English parties, was negatively catholic, because 
he cared little for any party smaller than the nation, or any 
creed except that which asserted the duty of keeping the 
nation strong. In a different way Mr. Gladstone has a 
catholicity of his own. He reserves a little corner of his 
political mind for sympathy with some insulated thought in 
the views of almost every political class, however minutely 
subdivided. Great as are the merits of Lord Russell, in no 
sense is catholicity of thought or feeling among them. His 
sympathies are not wide. His manner is less genial than his 
sympathies. His political creed is narrowly defined. It may 
be said to be bounded on the north by the Reform Bill of 1860, 
on the south by the Reform Act of 1832, and in ecclesiastical 
matters to lie between the Ecclesiastical Titles Act and the 
Appropriation Clause. The nation, after accustoming itself to 
the level plain of Lord Palmerston’s tolerance of all shades of 
view on almost all domestic affairs, and after preparing itself to 
enjoy the endless variety of Mr. Gladstone’s wooded slopes and 
picturesque dells of opinion, feels the collision with the bleak, 
craggy Whiggism of Lord Russell rather jarring to its political 
nerves, 

If, however, Lord Russell could but be persuaded of the 
exigencies of the Administration in the Lower House, we think 
it not difficult to show that his return to the head of affairs, 
especially in conjunction with Mr. Gladstone, will have some 
great advantages, and some even that are not entirely uncon- 
nected with the kind of revulsion of feeling which seems to 
prevail against him. We are very far indeed from failing to 
sympathize with the tendency to political catholicity which 
has gained so much ground of late years. There is no possibility 
now of exaggerating the intellectual opposition between the 
two camps as it was exaggerated in the days when Lord John 
Russell's opinions crystallized. The kind of political antagonism 
which prevailed then would not be genuine, and therefore 
would be injurious now. Until you understand the heart of 
your opponent's view you cannot answer him, and there used 
formerly not to be any serious attempt to understand your 
Opponent’s view, except for the purpose of making a contro- 
versial point. The state of things, however, is so much changed 
now that the danger is decidedly in the other direction. The 
sympathy with the opposite benches is too often of a kind 
which rather washes the colour out of a man’s own creed than 


/tures of the contest. 


many purposes, especially in the present crisis of our political 
history, is almost as good,—a very vivid and profound sympathy 
with the people, and wish to improve their condition. But 
that is not what we now mean;—we mean the stern, hard 
belief in freedom, even where freedom is not compatible with 
the highest condition of human comfort. Parliament could not 
have felt the sympathy it did, Mr. Gladstone could not have 
felt the sympathy he did with the slaveholders’ cause, had not 
this been a comparatively subordinate matter in the public 
mind as compared with the other and international fea- 
The view which at any time between 
1830 and 1850 the English nation would have taken of this 
struggle became entirely secondary in 1860 to questions of 
taste and policy, rather than of right. Lord Russell felt no 
more sympathy with the boastfulness of the North during 
the first two years than any other statesman. But he never 
forgot the root of the matter after all. He never forgot that 
the freedom of a race was at stake on one side and its hope- 
less servitude on the other. He kept to the essence of the 
old creed with a manly tenacity, which only the Duke of 
Argyll among the other Ministers showed. Lord Russell is 
not catholic in his sympathies, but he does not let 
slip the essence of his life-long creed. Even his greatest 
blunders in life are, we think, due to the hasty 
ardour of his belief in freedom. The Durham letter 
and its consequences were morally and logically inde- 
fensible on the highest principles of toleration, but the 
alarm which the Papal aggression caused was an alarm lest 
a very great and profoundly reactionary power, availing itself 
of the many revolutionary failures of 1849, should lay any 
strong hold on the imaginations of Englishmen, and Lord 
Russell's feelings caught the popular alarm which his judgment 
should have shown him to be unreal. Looking back upon the 
matter now, we can see that the Roman Catholic movement 
was very weak, and fully entitled to all the tolerance we give 
so willingly to other weak sectarian movements,—but then it 
looked to many minds like the aggression of a most powerful 
ecclesiastical polity, that might yet subvert once more not only 
the faith, but the liberties of English intellect. In that matter 
Lord Russell made a grave blunder of judgment, and not the blun- 
der of a strong intellect, but still we believe it was made under 
the fear of an encroaching despotism, not to swell a vulgar 
no-Popery cry. Toa similar cause was due the imprudence 
of Lord Russell’s strong language concerning Poland whom he 
did not mean to help, and Denmark whom he at last 
determined to desert. He wrote with just the same bitterness 
with which he would have spoken in the House of Commons, 
quite forgetting that the language of despatches at an inter- 
national crisis is construed in its prophetic, and not in its re- 
trospective bearings. Any others of the Cabinet might have 
avoided his mistake, less because they would have put more 
restraint upon their feeling, than because they would have had 
less keen feeling on which to put restraint. And if this funda- 
mental hatred of Lord Russell's to despotism found an injudicious 
expression on Continental complications, it probably saved us 
much worse complications in connection with our American 
policy, for his cold hauteur to the agents of the associated 
slaveowners in England convinced Mr. Adams and his Govern- 
ment that our rigid neutrality, however insufficient it might 
seem to their exacting temper, was at least not relaxed from any 
bias, however slight, on the part of our Foreign Secretary to- 
wards the cause of the South. Lord Russell’serrorsand his merits 
alike proceed from the hard basis of principle on which hisconsti- 
tutional doctrine is built. No expediency doctrines, however plau- 
sible, arrest his inexorable frankness on these subjects, whenever 
they come up for discussion. Now such a Premier is invaluable 
in a Ministry in which Mr. Gladstone’s influence is certain to 
predominate. Mr. Gladstone's political mind is an organic 
substance, a cellular tissue, when compared with the crystal- 
lized inorganic structure of Lord Russell’s Whig creed, but for 
that very reason it wants the firmer and lower substance to 
rest upon, in order to give it strength and resistance. It is 
not much perhaps to believe in limited monarchy, parlia- 
mentary government, Mr. Burke’s infallibility, and the damna- 
tion of despotisms, with the whole strength of a Whig soul,— 
but it is much to secure that solid foundation for the 
mossy overgrowth of Mr. Gladstone’s fertile but much less 
homogeneous mind. If we are to have a true Liberal party 
once more, we want some faith in it that will not splinter, 





gives him any true insight into the creed of others. Among 
all the late Cabinet was there one member except Lord 


even though the party itself be scattered,—and though we 
look for our progress to Mr. Gladstone, we look for this tena- 


Russell who can be said to have anything of a religious belief | cious substratum of creed to Earl Russell. 


in the cause of freedom? Mr. Gladstone has indeed what for | 


Nor would it be well on the first recast of the Liberal 
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party for purposes more active than its recent rest and thankful- 
ness that any statesman should head it who has not been accus- 
tomed to assert the legitimate influence of England abroad. 
Lord Russell has never been guilty of forgetting the national 
dignity in his party zeal for the victory of freedom. No one can 
say, for instance, that in his correspondence with Mr. Adams he 
has yielded anything he ought not to have yielded from 
friendship for the Federal cause. On the contrary, he has 
erred, if at all, on the other side. The traditions indeed 
to which he conforms, all date from a time when it was 
the first principle of politicians to remember that England 
was one of the Great Powers, equal to a single-handed combat 


against the hugest of European despotisms. It is well that | 


the new Liberals should serve under one who agrees with 
them in other respects, but who in this approaches more 
nearly Lord Palmerston’s creed, before they decide on the rash 
project which some seem to think that they entertain of 
insulating England from the rest of the world, and proclaiming 
that for the future we shall behold unmoved all international 
wrongs not affecting ourselves, and decline to enter into any 


fresh reciprocal obligations. Lord Russell may be, indeed is, 


narrow, and his school of thought a little sterile, but the | 


frankness, firmness, and boldness of his Liberalism will be an 
essential element in organizing the cause at the outset of a 
new and more vigorous campaign. 


THE SOUTHERN HOPE. 
[pent this month General Samuel McGowan, of Abbe- 
ville, South Carolina, issued to the electors of his district 
an address, in which occur these words :—*: While I have ap- 
proved the course of the State in seeking to restore her old 
relations with the Government of the United States, it has 
been upon the faith and expectation that the State, as soon as 


reconstructed, zs to have entire control of the whole subject of 


her domestic affairs. The State, and the State alone, must be 
left to decide to whom she will give the right of suffrage or 
other political rights. A new code noir must be enacted to 
protect and govern the population lately made free—to pre- 
vent idleness, vagrancy, pauperism, and crime. I am_ not 
prophet enough to foresee whether we can succeed, but I 
solemnly believe it will be impossible to live in the country at 
all, unless the State has exclusive control of the whole sub- 
ject.” There spoke the true Southerner, there is expressed in 
the clearest words the secret hope which induces men just de- 
feated to re-assume so readily their place in the country which 
has defeated them. They seceded for slavery, they fought for 
slavery, and now, when the fight has ended in overthrow, they 
are half content, for they see that they can secure all the 
objects ever secured by slavery itself. Indeed they can secure 
more. The better planters—and the South contained men of 
all characters, from Legree up to St. Clair, from Wirz to 
Stonewall Jackson—always disliked some of the incidents of 
slavery, the auction sales, the separation of families, the in- 
terference with the master’s right to be as lenient as he pleased. 
If only the negro were fairly kept down, made subject usque 
ad cadaver, compelled to labour for one master and one only, 
forced to obey every order. punished for disrespect, and liable to 
arrest if he attempted to fly, the better Southerner was willing 
to rest contented. He was sure of fortune, for the command 
of organized labour in a form which prohibits strikes, depar- 
tures, or demands for wages, is of itself fortune, certain of 
personal respect, unembarrassed by household worries, fearless 
of legal charges, and exempted from the personal attention 
necessary to govern whites, and for the rest, his conscience 


would have been rather relieved by his own disabilities. It | 


would be as pleasant to rule serfs as to own slaves, perhaps 
even pleasanter, for after all the ideas of civilization could not 
be entirely excluded, and the planter despised the dealer as 
much as the abolitionist. Well, the struggle has been fought 
out, and the planter sees his way to all that he in his more 
moderate moods desired. He must surrender the right of 
sale, but he can keep every other power. President Johnson is 
re-admitting the States without conditions other than abolition, 
and the States, sovereign in internal transactions and governed 
solely by white men, can gratify the planters to the full. They 
an, as General McGowan suggests, pass a new Black Code, can 
prohibit idleness under penalties other than the divinely ordained 
one of want, can forbid vagrancy and make vagrancy synony- 
mous with locomotion, can make of resistance a crime, can refuse 
coloured testimony in courts of justice, and can punish dis- 
respect as a distinct provocation to a breach of the peace. 
They have only to do these things to re-establish the old 


| 

system, modified only by these addenda, that the right to 
;compel negro labour cannot be sold with him, but only with 
|the land upon which he lives, and that the negro instead of 
|having bare rations bought for him must have enough silver 
| given him to spare his master the trouble. What is to pre- 
jvent it? Mr, Johnson says the country is the black man’s as 
| well as the white’s, but who is turning him out of it? He says 
he must improve himself, and, subject always to the demand of 
| his whole time for cotton-growing, who stops his self-improve- 
He declares that the problem of peaceable union 





| ment ¢ 
among classes has to be solved, and the planter remarks 
lthat the union has been established,—the relation is as 
‘harmonious as that of the crackers to the nut. The Pregj- 
dent’s conditions are all fulfilled, and there are no guaran- 
| tees to be evaded. The negro need not be conciliated for 
{his vote, for he has none, or deceived from fear of re- 
sistance, for he is being disarmed, or spared from dread of 
emigration, for where is he to fly? He has right of com. 
plaint if he is beaten outside the vagrant law, and the 
industrial law, and the law against impertinence, but the 
planter does not particularly want to beat him, and if the 
overseer does, he can easily take an opportunity when white 
men are not looking on. Why should they be looking on say 
in a pine forest, in the midst of a plantation miles square ? 
Congress may, it is true, be refractory, but in Congress the 
planters will possess not only their own votes, but one-third 
more upon black account, and are aided by all who care no- 
thing for the negro, all who think Democratic rule the first 
necessity, and all who will sacrifice anything if only the 
Republicans can but be dismissed from power. It is possible 
indeed that this combination may fail, Southern members 
being excluded until they yield certain points, and in that 
event Southerners are already menacing, after the style of 
1859, that “seas of blood shall flow,” but it is far more 
probable that it will not fail. 

The Republicans are, we fear, very much too confident upon 
this matter. They trust, even after the defection of the 
President, that if Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Lowa still adhere to 
their principles, they may yet * lock the machine ;” in other 
words, send up men to Congress who will refuse to admit the 
representatives of the South except upon conditions, such, for 
example, as the concession of civil rights to the negro, but to 
outsiders their confidence appears, to say the least, somewhat 
premature. It seems probable they will win their three States, 
and with them a majority in Congress, but even then they 
have to overcome first the resistance of the President, secondly, 
the rooted feeling in favour of State rights, and thirdly, the 
widely-spread hostility to black equality. To Englishmen 
accustomed to constitutional monarchy it seems a light 
matter to defeat the head of the Executive, but the American 
President represents the people quite as much as the Con- 
gress, and is not hampered by fears for the position of his 
If he fights, meeting votes of censure by 
aining over individuals, he will but make it 


re 





successors. 

vetoes and g 
the easier for democrats to re-elect him, and in any case can 
Congress, 


but miss his chance of a second official term. 
again, can hardly take any extreme step without rousing the 
jealousy of the States, which will argue that if Alabama is 
compelled to concede negro suffrage, so also may Connecticut 
be, and if one kind of franchise is regulated from Washington, 
why not another, why not indeed all? For, and this is the 
greatest danger of all, the Americans, with that strange instinct 
for politics which seems often to supply in them the absence 
of statesmanlike leadership, have jumped at the truth in decid- 
ing that the question at issue is the right of voting. Nothing 
| but equality at the polls, no matter under what restrictions, 
provided they are imposed on all, can guarantee to the negro 
real equality before the law. He may have right of action, but 
what is the worth of that before a judge elected by white men ?— 
or of right of testimony before a white jury, or of right of 
property, with nobody in the Legislature to insist that it 
be protected. THe must have the suffrage to be genuinely 
‘free, and in fighting for the suffrage Congress will have to 
face not only all we have said, but race hatred—the secret 
desire of Northern electors to maintain on some one point or 
other the visible superiority of the white man. In the midst 
of such difficulties, working under a Constitution designed to 
prevent Parliamentary absolutism, and amidst a population 
| educated not only by the existence of slavery but by their 
| Indian traditions to believe in distinctions of race, the victory 
of Congress over the President is by no means certain, while 
defeat would lay them chained and bound at the feet of the 
; South. 
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THE 
Ws badiove thet there is but one speedy and effectual way out 
of the dilemma. and that is to surround the negro with the sanc- 
in our eyes the almost preposterous sanctity, attached to 
right secured by the Federal Constitution, The free- 
holders throughout the States can now, by filling up one more 
State, secure a two-thirds majority for an amendinent to the 
Constitution, debarring any State whatsoever from passing any 
law based upon distinction of birth, colour, or hereditary status. 
That innovation will not involve immediate negro suffrage, or 
even the full reception of negro testimony. It will still be possible 
to any State to impose a property qualification, or an edu- 
cational qualification, either of which for the hour would 
exclude the negro. only they must exclude the whites with 
him, and leave both to struggle back within the pale. All 
civil rights would be at once guaranteed, the excessive danger 
of violating the document which guards State rights would 
fair, and in the event of legislative action 


tity, 
any 


make judges 
against him the negro would have an appeal to the Supreme 


Court. There might be and would be some oppression still. 
It is very difficult to prevent violent men from hitting people 
-who do not hit back again, but in a very short time the negro 
would gain the position of the Bengalee,—that of a race 
absolutely free, whom the white man does not cordially like 
and will not intermarry with, but whom he cannot and does 
not oppress. If a white man strikes a Bengalee, the blow is 
not returned. but he is nevertheless slower to strike than he 
would be if it were. The Bengalee is his equal before the 
law, and not being his equal in the ring seeks the arena in 
which he feels the equality, the result being that it is about 
as dangerous for a w hite man to strike the brown man hard as 
to rob one of his own colour. Moreover, this provision ex- 
tinguishes all difficulties about State rights and the constitu- 
tional limits of the central power. The President would have 
nothing to do except enforce the Constitution, the State 
would have absolute liberty within its well-defined preroga- 
tive, Connecticut would not be afraid to grant justice lest it 
should establish a bad precedent, Georgia would not be re- 
quired to vote the principle she had been all her life striving 
The great conservative force of the Union, 





to vote down. 
the one power within it which does not swerve with opinion, the 
reverence for the Constitution, would be finally enlisted on 
the side of equal freedom. 

Of course if the majority of Northerners agree with our 
correspondent, “A Yankee,”’ and the views he expresses to-day, 
and do not want equal freedom, our arguments will be without 
effect. If they are so afraid of an improbable amalgamation 
that to prevent it they will nullify their own principles, de- 
clare that men are not equal, refuse justice to citizens and 
wages to labouring men, and deliberately rebuild that aristo- 
eratie society which from its very nature must be hostile to the 
Republic. then indeed it is useless to do more than point out 
the inevitable retribution. a war of ideas to which that which 
the Union has just survived will be child's play. Only if they 
will do this unjust thing, and will risk this calamity to the 
world, let them at least allow that they do it of their will. 
and spare us the assertion that the cross between a pure 
white and a which produced the Brahmin. 
can give the world only a race ineapable of culture, of 
order, and of civilization. We can understand a national 
mania, but to tell us that population of Randolphs, who 
are Indian half-castes, or Chinese half- 
castes, or of Dumases, who are mulattoes, are necessarily 
uncivilized, is to support 
Oppression. 


coloured race, 
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tutzlaffs, who are 
only to eall on pseudo-science 


THE BISHOP OF ELY'S CHARGE. 

N Tuesday the Bishop of Ely (Dr. Harold Browne) com- 
menced hi ;primary visitation at Ely Cathedral, and 
delivered a charge which should rank him by the side of the 
Bishop of St. David’s and the Bishop of London as one of 
the great champions of comprehension rather than narrow 
definition with relation to the doctrinal character of our 
national Church. And, what is better still, because less sus- 
ceptible of doubtful interpretation, it shows him to be one of 
the great advocates for the charity of our Burial Service, and 
that on the highest ground,—the ground not of conjectural, 
patronizing charity on ow part, but of the universal scope 
and intention of God's love in Christ. yurse the tw 

principles go together. The Bishop of Ely se 
how impossible, it is toimpart true love for any theological and 
religious truth by dictating a hed the nar- 
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couched in 
particular school of thought. He 
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s how difficult. 
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knows that the infinite number of shades in the tui- 
ness of divine light can be visible only to an infinite num- 
ber of finite minds, and must, for instance, appear to men of 
one cast of intellect all fiery red with the zeal of a dogmatic 
absolutism, to men of another cast of intellect all softened to 
the violet of mild apostolic charity. And if this be so of 
the way in which divine truth takes hold of different intel- 
lects, it must be just as much true that the avenues of the 
divine goodness to the various meannesses and wickednesses 
of men are equally innumerable and inacessible to our sight. 
The man who wishes to see the Church of England include 
widely-separated views of truth, can scareely help wish- 
ing to see it assert at least the Hope of salvation for all the 
most widely-separated class of human needs. The man who 
denies our right to define narrowly the intellectual boundaries 
of Christ's truth, can scarcely help denying our right to de- 
fine narrowly the spiritual boundaries of Christ’s merey. Put 
to have a Bishop—and a new Bishop—asserting either the 
one or the other so cordially as the Bishop of Ely is a good 
omen for the Church of England. * It is common,” says Dr, 
Harold Browne, * with those organs of thought whose very 
boast it is that they are the voices of the spirit of this world, 
to represent the Church of this land as a mere negation, a 
compromise, by which all definite truth has been sileneed—all 
earnestness neutralized and forbidden; neither Catholic nor 
Evangelical, a mere tubula rasa, with no clear characters any- 
where impressed on it. But in very deed the Church is full, 
not empty—gathering from the right hand and from the left 
—full of all deep Catholic doctrine, all holy Evangelical truth 
—prinitive, Apostolic, Catholic, Scriptural, Reformed, Evan- 
gelical. It has eliminated nothing but error. Having proved 
all things, it holds fast that which is good. It is not a com- 
promise between truth and falsehood, but a comprehension of 
all that is Christian, and holy, and true.” This is not the pale 
abstract latitudinarian doctrine which wishes to distil a cer- 
tain common element out of the most opposite modes of 
thought. but the frank acknowledgment that men must hold 
such truth as they are capable of grasping in their own form, 
with the fulness of an individual conviction, and that they 
ought not to be asked to strip it of what constitutes to them 
half its meaning, in order to meet the modes of thought of others 
who approach it from a coimpletely-different side. As soon 
eould you understand the riches of the world of creation 
by studying only abstract types. instead of the different 
species which fall under abstract types, 
as the the spiritual world limiting the 
Church's ereed to.an abstract dogmatic type, instead of 
trying to include in it all the different living faiths which 
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But if on this side the Bishop of Ely is clear for leaving 
the iultiplicity of human energies unembarrassed, on the 
ground that there are many ways of approaching the many 
mansions of divine truth, he is equally clear that on the 
other side.—the evil side of human nature,—we must not 
rashly or doginatically limit God's power of overtaking and 
arresting us, even against our own seeming will :—** The Burial 
Service,” he said, * was that specially singled out for change. 
The objections to it were obvious, but the difficulties of change 
were scarcely less apparent. <A great principle runs through- 
out the Prayer Book, viz., an earnest and trusting belief 
in the fulness of God’s love in Christ. It is in the 
Baptismal, Confirmation, Communion, and so in the Burial 
Service: not a charitable interpretation, but a confident 
assurance that God in Christ hath forgiven us, and would 
have all men to be saved. In tampering with words which 
express this blessed hope we should be careful in the extreme.” 
Thoughts of this kind for a new Bishop promise much 
for the future of the national Church. We care litile, in the 
comparison, how far any prelate’s individual opinions agree 
with or differ from what we believe to be the truth, so long as 
he advocates comprehension in every sense, intellectnal and 
moral. as condition of her life. Rulers who teach that 
the Church addresses herself to all, makes no petty intellee 
tual conditions of membership, and will always hope more 
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the 
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from the infinite mercy of God than the narrow standards of 
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| easily as a month after, and the object of insolence is there. 


human judgment would appear to justify, may define their | fore only the manifestation of power and willingness to 


private conceptions of the Christian faith as they will; there | wound. 
| nexations, not by intended insults to Parma that Cavour paved 


is no longer danger of its intensity and limitation narrowing, 
or of its vague and latitudinarian width, blanching, for 
others, the teaching of Christ. On the contrary, when they 
take their stand fairly on the same ground as_ others 
to whose views they object, the more earnestly and 
sincerely they express their private convictions, the more 
stimulus they lend to the discovery of truth, and the purer 
testimony they give to the width of that charity which, with 
pronounced convictions of its own, can still refuse to encroach 
on the equally pronounced convictions of others. If the Bishop 
of Ely’s ecclesiastical influence in the Church is to be judged by 
this charge, we may look forward to having in future in 
the Upper House of Convocation a great accession to the 
strength of that small but noble party which, resting chiefly 
on Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Tait, has recently done so much to 
redeem the Church from the charge of petty bigotry and 
ecclesiastical craft. 





THE CRISIS AT FRANKFORT. 


TIE despatches of Count Von Bismark illustrate exactly the 
meaning of that strange expression of St. James, a *‘ super- 
fluity of naughtiness.”’ In his despatch to the Senate of 
Frankfort commanding them to prohibit the meetings of Ger- 
man political delegates, it is the very superfluity of naughtiness 
in which he indulges. There was not the faintest necessity for 
all that insolence of menace. From the moment when Prus- 
sian Liberals refused to join in the Frankfort protest in favour 
of the independence of Holstein, the Prussian Premier must 
have known that as far as Germany was concerned the game 
was in his own hands, that he had only to obtain his 
Sovereign’s consent to be master of the situation, that any 
order issued from Berlin must be obeyed in Hanover or 
Dresden as readily as in Konigsberg or Dantzic. Only last 
week he became aware that he had nothing to fear from 
France, Russia was conciliated during the Polish revolt, and 
Austria the Premier assumes to be temporarily paralyzed. Even 
in the States whose independence is menaced he is sure of 
some support, for on the publication of Herr Twesten’s letter 
many of their representatives declined to attend the Com- 
mittee. Prussia must lead, they said, if they were to follow. 
Yet knowing all this, aware that the “ protest’’ had fallen 
through, conscious that its failure had immensely strengthened 
his own hands, Count Von Bismark seizes this opportunity to 
strike a deadly blow at the independence of a powerless State. 
In a despatch the insolence of which is almost without a pre- 
cedent in diplomatic literature, he declares that a meeting 
of delegates from the different German Parliaments in the 
central city of Germany is “a scandal,” such as ‘even in the 
form of a discussion leading to no result cannot be permitted,” 
that the “ Senate of Frankfort is evidently willing to allow its 
city to be the source of senseless schemes,’’ that similar meet- 
ings must be prohibited, and that if they are not so pro- 
hibited the two German Powers “will intervene to prevent 
the consequences of an indulgence already carried too far.” 
Frankfort, an independent State, is in fact ordered to alter 
her laws under a threat of military occupation, so little obscure, 
that when the President inquired if this were intended 
the Prussian Enyoy declined to answer. The outrage is the 
more gross because it is directed not only against Frankfort, 
but the Bund. By the twenty-sixth clause of the Treaty of 








Confederation every complaint preferred by one German State | 


against another must be referred to the Diet, and this overt | foree, or confess that her threats are words. 


menace to one State is in truth a defiance of the authority of 
all. Count Von Bismark. in threatening Frankfort, announces 
to Germany that henceforth the strong power will not address 
itself to the combination of weak powers, but attack them if 
it see fit one by one. It will acknowledge no law but 
that of force, and treat Saxony, or Hanover, or Baden as 
it has treated Schleswig-Holstein. Moreover, it will pursue 
this policy in the most insulting manner, precede con- 
quest by taunts, and embitter defeat by the insolent 
pride victors, when once acknowledged, think it shame 
to display. And it will do all this without object. or as 
a mere mode of proclamation, will inflict wrongs equivalent 


to invasion without securing the great results invasion might | 
i eertain forms of distasteful but necessary labour. 


produce. The independence of Frankfort is as much destroyed 
as if she had been oceupied by a Prussian garrison, without 
the unity of North Germany being a step nearer. Prussia 


could have seized Frankfort a month before the despatch as 
‘ 





It is not by such means that statesmen prepare ap. 


the way to the occupation of Central Italy. 

The conduct of Austria in the affair is if possible eyep 
worse. Count Mensdorff Pouilly, it is true, recollects that 
Emperors are expected to be gentlemen, but Austria has not 
the political excuses Berlin might adduce. She has no great 
policy to carry out in Northern Germany, nothing to fear 
from a protest against the absorption of Holstein, nothing to 
hope from a warning to the Bund that the day of its power 
has passed by. On the contrary, she eagerly declares that 
Austria and ** Germany” are indissolubly linked together, and 
was till 1860 protectress of all smaller German States, Ip 
endorsing Count Von Bismark’s despatch she plays the part 
of the bully who threatens to advance to the aid of the braver 
garotter, and the only excuse her friends can offer for her 
conduct is that she is secretly promised a share in the plunder 
to be obtained. And she does this, supports an aggressive 
power in insulting a strictly allied and powerless State, at the 
moment when she is trying to induce Hungary to believe that 
her privileges will henceforward be respected. The Kaiser 
pledges himself to Liberalism while threatening to destroy 
a free State, because it has “permitted a discussion without 
result.” 

There has not been so open an appeal made to force since 
1815, and it is with hearty pleasure that all freemen in 
Europe, even when favourable to the division of Germany 
between two powers, will read the answer of the Free City, 
The Senate of Frankfort has addressed an identical note to 
both powers, couched in language unusual in diplomacy, 
declaring that their despatches are assaults on her inde- 
pendence, and appealing to the Diet for aid. Of course the 
Diet is practically as powerless as the city. Its members, 
had they dared, would have interfered for Holstein, and are 
not likely to run for the sake of a city the risk they 
refused to incur for that of a province. Frankfort herself 
could not resist the Prussians for a week, and if the Diet once 
threatens resistance Austria as well as Prussia will, as she 
always has done, appeal to her separate position as a great 
power, and summon her troops into the field. Overt resistance 
seems impossible, but it is better nevertheless to risk all than 
submit to orders which if obeyed are equivalent to subjugation. 
Frankfort can in the last resort only be compelled to obey the 
dictates of Berlin, and may as well risk that last resort as obey 
them without a struggle. A generous self-devotion to liberty 
may call friends to her aid within the great States themselves, 
and Count Von Bismark’s own career shows the power which 
resides in political audacity. To march openly on a State of 
the Confederation for not obeying an illegal order is in fact to 
declare it dissolved, and from this contingency Austria may 
shrink, at least until she is in a better position to claim 
her share of the great spoil. The policy of Count Von 
Bismark is clearly to attack the small powers in detail, and 
in marching on the garrison of Frankfort, which is Federal, 
he marches upon all. The next act in the drama will be 
watched with singular interest, for if Prussia does not act, her 
menaces will have been made ridiculous, and if she does, the 
Confederation which has kept Germany inviolate for half a 
century comes suddenly to an end. The first step is, as an- 
nounced in the telegram, to appeal to the Diet, but in the 
Diet the two powers are no longer in a majority, the cause is 
the common one of all the Princes, and if outvoted Prussia 
has but one alternative—to conquer a State of the Bund by 
The conquest of 
Denmark brought about by the Dict may yet have for first 
consequence its own extinction, for ultimate result a war be- 
tween the invaders in which Denmark will be miserably 
avenged. 








EDUCATED PLOUGHMEN. 
I ORD HOUGHTON has given expression, very cautiously and 
4 tentatively, to a doubt which is expressed in private with 
very much less reserve. Is there not, he suggests to a workman's 
club, a danger lest men who are educated should not be as ‘ con- 


‘tented, as humble, and as industrious as they used to be,”—lest 


‘people who have learnel to seek better things should decline 





‘Tf every- 
body is taught, who is to carry muck?” says the more plainspoken, 
but at le vst equally doubtful farmer ; while his wife declares openly 
that the girl who knows geography can never be trusted to make 
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putter. A similar idea is expressed by thousands, who yet do not 
oppose education, who even subscribe to diffuse it, and Lord 
Houghton has done a service in bringing to the surface the last of 
the really working objections to universal instruction. We are 
pretty well rid in Protestant countries of the notion that educa- 
tion is un-Scriptural, that certain classes ought to be ignorant for 
the good of their souls. Here and there a Dissenting minister or 
Calvinistic curate may be found willing to ask ‘“‘what need God 
has of human knowledge,” but Robert Hall's retort, ‘* And 
what need has He of human ignorance?” generally puts an end 
to that particular exhibition of imbecility. We are nearly rid 
also of the caste fear which once had so great an influence. 
People used to think their status in danger if their inferiors were 
taught, and there are classes, such as the ‘‘ two-horse farmers” 
and small tradesmen, who entertain that feeling still ; and so long 
as they refuse to compel Government to establish middle-class 
schools, and consent to pay for grants they do not share, and 
listen to sectarian nonsense about catechisms, and believe Mr. 
Lowe’s dyspeptic speeches about the magnitude of the grant for 
education which year by year equals the cost of a single iron-clad, 
they have reason for their apprehensions. ‘The upper class, how- 
ever, has at last convinced itself that a man with leisure and 
means of education is sure to hold his own intellectually against 
the man with means but no leisure, and that kind of talk is now 
seldom heard. But there lurks still in the minds of practical 
men a very genuine and honest fear lest, with the spread 
of education, certain work should come to be left undone, 
lest there really should be nobody left willing to cart muck. ‘The 
fear is greatly increased by the almost total absence of experience. 
There is not now in the world, and as far as historians know there 
never has been, a really educated nation. The nearest approach to it 
is Connecticut, in which a few years ago there were only thirty 
persons who coull not read and write, but the example is not 
quite broad enough, nor is there sufficient analogy between the 
social condition there and the social condition here to comfort the 
minds of doubters. They want an & priori argument to quiet 
them, and we question if they will get much satisfaction from 
Lord Houghton’s. He says, or rather hints, for he is unusually 
reticent in his deliverance on the subject, that a delusion will ulti- 
mately pass out of the minds of the lower class; they will see that 
education will not alter their social condition, ‘ that their 
conditions in life must remain the same, whether they are 
educated or uneducated,”—and he thinks that then everybody 
will be very comfortable. To make this consummation more 
probable, Lord Houghton repeats the wretched old sophism that 
hand labour is of itself pleasant, or, as he says, ‘‘a most useful and 
delightful way of passing the time.” He should plough for a week 
and try. Exertion is pleasant no doubt when the man is in health, 
and inclined for it, and conscious that he can leave off when he 
likes, but labour properly so-called, the daily monotonous toil of 
@ peasant or an artizan, is what it was in the beginning and 
always will be—a curse, an unmistakable evil, to be endured only 
because it is inevitable if we would escape evils worse than itself. 
** Labor ipse voluptas” is a phrase which could have been uttered 
only by a man who kept slaves, and therefore enjoyed toil as men 
enjoy olives, as a bad taste which gives to all really pleasant edibles 
a more delicate flavour. 

We do not believe that the popular instinct is delusive, that 
whether men are educated or uneducated their conditions will be 
the same, hold rather that the very first result of universal educa- 
tion if carried to any depth will be a general bouleversement 
of conditions, the signs of which are already rising to the sur- 
face. We look for an increased and indeed excessive dislike 
of the dull monotony of daily toil, a dislike as bitter as that 
which exists among the well-to-do classes now, and which therefore 
will have to be overcome by additional rewards and the removal of 
all disabilities not absolutely inherent in the work itself. We do 
not expect a thoroughly-educated labourer to like carting muck at 
all, rather expect him to hate it nearly as bitterly as Lord 
Houghton would, with the double hatred which springs of 
physical distaste and the consciousness of wasted power, but the 
muck will be carted none the less. ‘The work must be done, and 
cannot be done entirely by machinery, and somebody therefore 
will do it, the only difference being that he must be tempted to do 
it more than he is now. It is a remarkable fact that throughout 
the world, with the single exception of the executioner’s office, the 
more disagreeable labour is, the less is paid for doing it, the 
removal of sewage, for example, falling everywhere upon the most 
wretched of the community. It is quite possible that were the whole 
agricultural population educated up to the level of the existing mid- 
dle class they would alter this, that the man who carts muck would 





either demand very high wages, the most probable solution in Eng- 
land, or cart it only for himself, the solution in Rhenish Prussia and 
Connecticut. Either might be very disagreeable to classes, but 
neither would be impossible, neither would injure society, and neither 
would leave the necessary work undone. It is quite possible that one 
of Fourier’s ideas may in the far future be realized, and men paid 
in proportion to the disagreeableness of their functions, that the 
pleasant occupation of owning land may be less highly rewarded 
that the unpleasant occupation of ploughing it, but society will 
not therefore come to an end, or civilization either. The ‘ con- 
dition” of labourers of which Lord Houghton speaks will be very 
greatly changed, but the work itself will not be. Lord Houghton 
may say that cultivation does not yield profits sufficient to. 
pay such high wages, but this is only partly true. It can- 
not yield them while other expenditures are the fixed data, but 
granted a certain rate of wages as indispensable, profit, rent, 
and other charges must adapt themselves to that, and will 
adapt themselves. So with the artificial disabilities which now 
increase the aversion of the educated to labour; they must dis- 
appear, but labour will not therefore cease. Much of the dis- 
agreeableness of toil will cease when it ceases to be despised. 
When all housemaids are educated, housemaids will cease perhaps 
to endure the kitchen, but the object of putting them there will 
cease also. <A tutor or a governess is paid wages just as servants 
are paid, and nobody ever objected to treating them as guests, 
and either admitting them to table or providing guest-rooms for 
their accommodation. That is expensive? Very likely, and we 
never expect to see educated labour bought at the price paid for 
uneducated labour, but then education diminishes waste of effort, 
and even a real rise in wages, should it occur, would benefit the 
majority. Education imparts the power of comprehension, and 
with it willingness, and we venture to say that there is not in 
England a household in which half the number of willing 
servants working up to their full power for high wages 
would not do the work better than it is now done, combination 
meeting the most frequent case of houscholds with only one. The 
“condition” of the servant will be changed, but the service will 
be performed. There will be more trouble no doubt as to house- 
hold work than as to any other department of labour, because the 
caste dislike to “service” and the caste dislike to servants inter- 
fere, but they will gradually give way. Even at this moment, sup- 
posing grade not to be regulated by work—-a mere accident of 
Europe—and housemaids to be paid from 35/. a year upwards, 
hundreds of educated women would prefer the position to that 
either of dressmakers or governesses. ‘The real change will be 
not in the work to be done, or in the doing of it, but in the con- 
dition of those who have it to do. Educated men shrink from 
toil, and more especially monotonous toil, but they will do it never- 
theless, —will sit all day adding rows of figures in the War Office, 
or dealing out cash in a bank, or taking down rolls of calico in a 
shop, or even digging at Ballarat twelve hours a day, if only the 
remuneration is adequate, and themselves not despised. ‘The new 
race will in fact demand a larger share of the profit of toil, but 
that is all, and that Lord Houghton would be among the last to 
refuse. 

We have put the case in its extreme form, and used the most 
extreme illustrations, because it is only through them that we can 
in this instance arrive at definite ideas. In practice the effect of 
education on society will develope itself very slowly indeed. Sup- 
posing a reformed Parliament to pass two laws, which it is 
exceedingly probable it would pass, one making education com- 
pulsory, and another prohibiting the full employment of lads 
under fourteen—a social rule actually in operation in Connecticut— 
the process would probably soon begin. In about eight years men 
would be found to shrink from some farm operations and some 
forms of service as they now shrink from thrashing with the flail, 
and the reluctance, unless conquered by machinery, as in that 
instance, must be overcome by increased payment in cash and per- 
sonal respect. Slowly or swiftly, according to the temptations to emi- 
grate, thechange would permeate all society, till in every department 
of life employers found wages rising, the employed more indepen- 
dent, and society compelled toaccept that new fixed datum. After a 
fierce struggle, exasperated by the pressure on fixed incomes and 
the death-blow given to feudal feelings, society would accept it, and 
in ten years more would look back to the old condition of things 
as we now look back to the days when a serving man’s wages were 
twopence a day, and everybody thought it a mark of grade to be 
attended by a retinue. A class or two will be unhappy, an 


| individual or two utterly miserable, but society as a body will be 


at once simpler, more uniform, and more strongly organized than 
at present. , 
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PROFESSOR TYNDAL ON SCIENCE AND PRAYER. 
MQV\UL Pali Mall Gazette has recently contained a very interest- 
ing controversy on a subject raisel by the recent prayer for 
relief from the Cattle Plague, in which Professor Tyndal has 
most ably represented the side proper to a professed student of 


' 


merely physical science,—that all prayer for divine intervention in, | 


or modification of, events due to physical laws is absurd. Nay, we 
think his argument implies, if it does not assert, that all terrestrial 
laws are, if not dependent upon, still //ke physical laws in their 
ultimate structure, that, considered philosophically, the universe 
has no niche for prayer at all, since God always links fixed ante- 
cedents with fixel consequents in all those provinces of His 
universe which we are able to explore. Professor Tyndal maintains 
that ‘‘in cases of national supplications the antecedents are often 
very clear to one class of the community, though very dark to 
another and a larger class. This explains the fact that while the 
latter are realy to resort to prayer, the former decline doing 
so. The difference between both classes is one of knowledge, not 
of religious feeling.” 


there might be some justification for those Calvinistic creeds which 
represent God as freely pulling the strings which make one human 
puppet pray, and as freely pulling those other strings which make 
another human puppet forbear to pray ; but to man, prayer 18 ag 
before, either a necessity which effects nothing, being a mere effect 
Finally, if man be freeand God not. — 
an almost inconceivable supposition, but yet one towards which the 


itself, or an impossibility. 


language of scientific men, in its reverence for universal law and its 
contempt for the arbitrary phenomena of human will, often Appears 
to incline, —then human prayer is natural but misdirected, being ag 
intrinsically futile as would be prayer to the solar system. But erent 


what all men, except in their philosophizings, often in spite of their 


philosophizings, habitually assume, that there is an inner area of free. 
dom in man within that composite fabric of circumstance and inheri- 


, ted nature called his character, and an inner universe of unpledged 


power in Gol besides that engaged in sustaining those chains of 
uniform antecedents and consequents called physical laws, and it 
is easy to show that though prayer for the reversal of physical 
law is both silly and arrogant, there are few even physical 


And he points out with perfect propriety | calamities besetting human life against which we may not reasonably 


rhi sy is! ay ¢ rc} ink AP wh « sa) =e 
that while the English people would not think of praying that | pray, with the proper Christian reserve, “ not our will, but Gol's 


he st i is - r rej . . ° 
he sun might not rise to-morrow, or even that the weight of the | pe dunc,"—and few blessings for which we 


atmosphere might support more or less than the appointed weight 


may not, under like 


conditions, reasonably pray. A remarkable letter, which we print 


r > » js ohiecti Ovi rey] vers : . . ee a 
of wate r, there is no objection to praying for rain, because the | elsewhere, seems to us, in maintaining the true spiritual function of 
aw , > Pine rant > ey qa0 . . . 
laws which determine weather are as yet to the mass of men | prayer, to miss, or at least to omit, the necessary relation between 


entirely unknown. ‘The absence or presence of rain depends 
upon laws of gaseous pressure which are just as immutable as 
those of water pressure, and the only reason that I can see for the 
assumption that the one is the object of divine interference and 
the other not, is that one of them is 770 times heavier than the 
other.” We rather think Professor Tyndal has here misrepre- 
sented the writer in the Pull Mull Gazette, and if so he will doubt- 
less be put right there,—but whether this be so or not, we are 
clear that to pray for any phenomenon regulated by purely 
physical laws is a presumptuous absurdity ; and that it is quite 


as great an absurdity to pray that a straw may not fall as that | 


the sun may not rise. But Professor Tyndal should not ignore 
the fact how very few events in human life are solely de- 
pendent on purely physical laws. He tries to exaggerate the 
imaginative effect of these laws by multiplying the traias of 
radiate from, and the 


necessary consequences which 
converge in, each physical 


of necessary antecedents which 
fact. ‘The external motion of your arm,” he says, *‘is derived 
immediately from a motion within your arm,—it /s in fact 
this motion in another shape. While you were pushing your ink- 
stand a certain amount of oxidation occurred in the muscles of 
your arm, which oxidation, under normal circumstances, produces 
a certain definite amount of heat. To move the inkstan], a cer- 
tain quantity of that heat has been consumed which is the exact 
demand of the work done. You could do the same work with the 
same amount of heat from an ordinary fire. The force employed 
is the force of your food which is store] up in your muscles. ‘The 
motor nerves pull the trigger and discharge this force. You have 
here a series of transformations of purely physical energy, with one 
critical point involved in the question, ‘* What causes the motor 
nerves to pull the trigger?” Is the cause physical or super-physical ? 


, events. 


trains | 


Is it a sound or a gleam, or an external prick or purpose, or some | 
internal uneasiness that stimulates the nerves to unlock the mus- | 


cular foree,—or is it free will ? 


must be the cause of the nervous action.” Professor Tyndal should 
rather say “* may be” than “ must be.” No thinking man doubts 
that a large class of moral actions are as much the links in a ne- 
cessary chain of moral causation as the transformation of heat into 
motion itself. 
of prayer,—the room for it in the philosophy of the universe,—does 
depend upon there being both a free centre of volition in human 
nature, and an infinite reserve of free spiritual life not pledged to 
the existing network of divine*ays predetermine from eternity, 
in God. If either or both of these freedoms does not exist, 
prayer loses all its rational justification. If neither God nor man 
is free, then all that can be said of it is, that prayer has been and 
remains an impressive mode of giving vent to strong social feeling, 
but that it is founded upon an erroneous conception of the relation of 
man to the universe, and will give way therefore to other moses of 
expression not liable to the same criticism, so soon as the develop- 
ment of the great machine has eliminate 1 these errors from the 
constituent agencies at work,—a process in effecting which Pro- 
fessor Tyndal may very likely be an essential though involuntary 
link. If, again; God is free, but man not, precisely the same criti- 
cisin may be made,—the only difference being that in this cas2 





Whatever the true answer tothe | 
question may be, you safety consists in affirming bol lly that free will 


But we agree with him that the whole meaning | 





Gol's power to give sp/ritual aid and that function of Providence 
in also overruling our external lot, without which spiritual aid 
would often be inadequate to its divine ends. 

Professor Tyntal asks *‘ if the suppliaat voice of a whole nation 
would have alterel the laws of hy lraulic pressure in tho cas: of 
the Bradfield reservoir.” 
nation, or even of a single man, might have mace all the difference 


No; bat the suppliant voice of a whole 


in the thoroughuess either of the original construction or of the 
subsequent inspection of the Bradtield reservoir, and so preveated 
the calamity. Lt is at the point at which human freedom inter- 
laces with physieal law that prayer enters to influence physical 
A man prays to be eniblel to do his duty thoroughly 
and iu nn» perfunctory way; the answer comes in that moral 
candour of vision, that lingering of the mind on the knotty poiats 
of duty, which so often opens the eyes to a danger nearly over- 
Take the case 
ILe said, when 
urged to the emuncipation policy, “1 will not be 
irreverent for me to say that if it is probable that Gol would 


looked, or a mole of operation more eillicient. 
of President Lincoln and the Anti-Slavery policy. 
hope it 
reveal Lis will to others on a point so connectel with my duty, 
it might be supposed He woul! reveal it directly to me; for unless 
han I often am, it is my earnest 
“T assure 


{ am more deceivel in myself t 
desire to know the will of Providence iu this matter.” 
you,” he reperted, ** that the matter is on my mind, day and 
night, more thaw any other. Whatever shall appear to be Gol’s 
will, I will do.” Now who can deny that here was a case of the 
meeting of a gigantic number of even purely physical laws in the 
moral problem of duty as presentel to a single man, and that 
the light which Gol graluaully, anl oaly gradually, gave him, on 
this subject, as he believel, anl we also profoundly believe, 
affected not only the direct political anl mora! problem at issue, 
Hal 
that emancipation proclamation come a year sooner, ora year later, 
or never come at all, it might have been that all American history 
would have taken adifferent shape, —it must have been that different 
troops would have fought, different battle-fields been chosen, differ- 
ent parks of artillery discharged, different results achieved for the 
Had it come a year sooner, before the slow- 


but the lives, the hearts, the general destinies of millions? 


fortunes of multitudes. 
minded nation was ripe for it, it may be the Administration would 
have beea overturned, the support to the war refused, the tempo- 
rary independence of the South achieved, the lives of thousands 
altered, the fate of slavery postponed. And the same might have 
been the case,—many great and vast differences must have resulted 
—from a year’s delay in the choice of that policy. A conscientious 
ruler at a critical moment in a nation’s history is with regard 
to the divine government like a delicate instrument to a divine 
musician; while a wilful man in the same position is like a dull 
and obtuse instrument in the hands of the same musician ;—?. ¢., 
far greater immediate results, and very different results both 
immediate and ultimate, will be achieved through the'one, from 
those that would be achieved through the other. Nor will the 
only differeace be in the degree to which the particular divine 
purpose presented to the instrumental mind is earriel out. 
Infinite other and secondary results are doubtless foreseen by 
Providence as diverging from the special alternatives to be chosen 
by human free will, Asa great general may turn even the errors 
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of subordinates into elements of success, so inan infinitely deeper 
way doubtless Providence does turn even human wilfulness to His 
own ends,—but still the fact remains that a different world emerges, 
if one choice is made, from what would have emerged if the other 
choice had been made. And so wherever you find a human con- 
science engaged in a problem as to its own immediate duties, 
there you havea free will certain to influence all future history, and 
though not changing any physical laws themselves, yet changing the 
actual range of those physical laws, and determining the beings on 
whom those physical laws shall take effect. Had not President Lin- 
coln believed it to be God's will that he should issue the emancipa- 
tion proclamation in 1863, negro soldiers would not have been em- 

ved at Port Hudson in thesummer and outumn of that year, white 
soldiers would have been employe in their place, different cannon- 
palls would have struck different files of men,—thousands of lives 
would havebeen differently ende 1, thousands of thousands of private 
histories would have been wholly different,—men might have been 
killed whose inventions will change the physical progress of the 
age, or spared whose inventions are now lost to us, and in this 
way it is easy to see how a thousand such calamities as the 
Bradfield reservoir might be either prevented or precipitated by 
the prayer of a single man to see ant obey duly the perfect 
will of God. And when we remember what millions of moral 
crises happen every week to the human race,—there is no ditliculty 
in seeing how prayer and the answer to prayer may change the 
whole course of the human lot with regard to physical events, 
without interfering with a single scientific law. ‘The room for an 
infinite special Providence in short remains, even to those who 
admit in the strongest way the immutable character of purely 
physical law. 

Still, to pray for rain 1s to pray for a change ina physical series 
of antecedents and consequents of which all the generating ante- 
cedents are already given? Probably that is so; and in the 
present state of science we doubt if any scientific man could heartily 
pray for rain. It is not quite certainly so, for no one knows how 
far meteorological phenomena are influenced by strictly contingent 
events. It is generally asserted, for instance, that cutting down 
forests in any part of the world does alter the rainfall materially 
there, and if there, then certainly all over the world in some 
degree. It is possible that cutting the Isthmus of Panama might 
so alter the currents of the ocean and air as to change the meteor- 
ology of the next thousand years. It is barely possible that the 
cannonade of a great battle might alter the atmospheric currents 
sufficiently to change the fate of a harvest. Still we admit that 
all these contingencies are scientifically so remote,—since in all 
probability the laws of meteorology do not interlace with the 
contingent acts of human life much more than the astronomi- 
cal laws of planetary systems themselves,—that we only men- 
tion these fanciful suggestions to point our assertion that the 
effect and range even of the most purely physical laws are often 
determined by free human actions, which, again, must be influenced 
by prayer, or the neglect of prayer. But to pray “ for the kindly 
fruits of the earth, that in due time we may enjoy them,” or against 
‘plague, pestilence, and famine, battle and murder,” and (if we 
think it an evil) ‘sudden death,” is in no way liable to this criticism. 
All these events, even the good harvest, depend in a hundred 
ways on the actual influence of God over human wills, on acts of 
duty done or resisted and their infinite consequences, on the woof of 
freedom as well as on the warp of necessity. If man is to pour 
out his soul freely to God at all, we see but two classes of prayers 
which he isin reverence bound absolutely to abstain from,—prayers 
that God will change any course of action once fixed by Him as a 
law of nature, which would be presumptuous and irreverent,—or 
prayers that can only be accomplished through human evil, or sin, 
which would be prayers for evil. 


[From our SpecraL CorresPonDeENtT.] 
New York, October 6, 1865. 
On Monday last the people of Connecticut, voting upon a pro- 
posed amendment to their State Constitution, decided not to admit 
negroes to suffrage, in other words not to receive them as an 
integral part of the body politic. ‘The majority in this little State 
against the amendment was 6,368, every county but one voting 
in the negative. Yet in the general election of 1860, when the 
question was,—shall slavery be excluded from the Territories at the 
risk of secession, and perhaps of war, and with the certainty of 
the destruction of the great Democratic party Connecticut gave 
Mr. Lincoln a majority of nearly 14,000. In the general election 
of 1864, when the question was,—shall the Union be preserved 





with slavery by McClellan and the Democratic party, or shall slavery 
be extinguished and the Union preserved by Mr. Lincoln, at « 
cost of 2,000,000 dols. a day and of yet more thousands of lives? 
Connecticut gave even a larger majority than before for Mr. 
Lincoln. (The figures are not just now within my reach.) And 
to this anti-slavery war this little State, out of a population of 
460,000, sent 30,000 men. Yet although there are but between 
2,000 and 3,000 adult male negroes within her borders, Connecticut 
now decides that they shall not be regarded as a part of what Mr. 
Bagehot, in his admirable essays on the British Constitution, calls 
** political people.” Colorado, on the extreme west, has just done 
the same. It would seem that the statements of my letter upon 
the feeling toward the Negro in the North, and of the purpose of the 
bulk of even the anti-slavery people there in the war, which was 
published in the Spectator of August 20, and which has since been 
made the subject of so much comment both at home and abroad, 
could hardly receive stronger confirmation than the result of this 
election, especially when it is compared with the facts which I 
have just above collated. 

It is worth while to glance at the condition of the people who 
have pronounced this decision,—a decision which will affect the 
question under cousideration throughout the country. There is 
probably not even in any part of England a community more 
purely English in blood than this New England commonwealth. 
It was settled in 1635 and 1636, by about 3,000 English people, 
who came in a great measure from Essex county, and who called 
their new homes Hartford, New Haven, Windsor, Guildford, Mil- 
ford, and Wethersfield. Of these 3,000 Englishmen there were 
in 1790 about 235,000 descendants, with hardly any admixture 
of Irish or Germans, and since that period the admixture 
with a foreign stock has probably been less in this State 
than in any other in the Union, except perhaps New Hampshire. 
At that time the State was entirely occupied in small farms of 
from 50 to 400 acres, almost invariably owned by the men who 
tilled them, aud since then the only material changes in this re- 
spect have been made by the introduction of manufactories upon 
mill-streams. Even then every township was divided into two 
districts, and in each district there was a public school, and by 
law there was a grammar school in each county town. Religion 
was a matter of even more lively public concern than education. 
In 1862 (the last year of which the statistics are accessible to me) 
there were 162 towns in the State, an1 1,812 common schools, at 
which there were (out of a population of 460,000) 114,000 pupils. 
In that year there were only 48 commitments to the State Prison, 
and only 1,500 minor commitments, of which number, in spite of 
the small proportion of emigrants in the State, 820 were of foreign 
birth. Yale College, which stands next to and rivals Harvard, 
among our higher universities, isin Counecticut. It may perhaps 
therefore, with Mr. Roebuck’s permissioa, be said that it is not a 
community composed of ** the scum of the earth,” or, in the words 
of your correspoudent in the Spectator of September 2, the other New 
England Yankee, of ‘‘ the residents of our northern cities long con- 
nected by business with the South,” which has declared its opinion 
that it is not well that the negro should be made an integral part of 
the nation. For that is all that has been declared. The negro in 
Connecticut and in Colorado has every other right that the law 
can give him in any free country, except that of suffrage. Why 
is this denied him by a people who were willing first to risk a 
great political convulsion to restrict the area of his enslavement, 
and afterward to bear gallantly their part in a stupendous war, of 
which his absolute aud general freelom hal become one great 
essential motive ? 

The answer to this question is to my mind plain, unmistakable. 
The reason is an instinctive contidence in race. The people of 
this country, the real people, the sons of the 9,000,000, exclusive 
of negroes, who formed its population in 1420, before the beginning 
of the great emigration hither of later years, have most of 
them a greater confide ze in the capacities of their race than 
is felt by any other equally intelligent and instructed people 
in the world. For long-existing reasons, which it is not 
pleasant to recall, and which of late have multipliel and 
strengthened, and because of the confusion of the terms ‘‘ English ” 
and ‘ British,” they do not generally like to speak of them- 
selves as of English race; but the word Anglo-Saxon is 
sweet to their ears, and often upon their lips. I have heard 
a man deny with some spirit that he had anything to do with Eng- 
land or the English, and have smiled at the pride with which in 
the next breath he asserted his Anglo-Saxonhood,—the fact being 
that in blood he, like millions of his countrymen, was as purely 
English as if his people had not moved from Essex or Kent since 





the days of the Heptarchy. People in Europe think that we 
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worship the Constitution. They overrate our devotion to it, but 
they cannot overrate our confidence in what some of us begin now 
queerly to call the American race, meaning the Anglo-Saxon race 
as it has been developed in this country. No more could be said 
of this confidence than that it believes in the capacity of the race 
to absorb and entirely assimilate the vast immigration of the pre- 
sent generation. You think we are proud of being citizens of the 
United States, and so we are, but I believe that if the alternative 
could be, and were presented, of giving up either our citizenship or 
our Anglo-Saxonhood, we should all after a moment's reflection 
choose the former. And rightly, for it is our Anglo-Saxonhood that 
has made our republic possible. Citizenship of the United States may 
within five or six years be in the possession of the most degraded 
peasant in Ireland or in Germany, and it may be lost by us or given 
up ; but our inheritance in that power which subdued this country, 
organized this Government, and framed this society is something 
which only you can share, and which cannot be lost or taken 
away. It is the consciousness of this birthright, and not as some 
even among us loosely say, a prejudice against colour, an aversion 
to a black skin, that is at the bottom of the social and political 
rejection of the negro in this country, As I remarked before, the 
antipathy to the negro is not because he is black, or was a slave, 
or is ignorant and poor, but because he is a negro; and so far is he 
from being hated, as even the Spectator will call it, that this feeling 
is accompanied by pity, and a desire to treat the negro tenderly, 
and do him permanent good. This antipathy is not felt against | 
the negro only, but against the Indian and the Chinaman. The 

difference is one of degree, and not of kind, It is felt most 

toward the negro because he is most remote from us in the 

scale of humanity. But I think that it exists in almost as | 
great a degree against the Chinamen, although in their case it | 
is not manifested so strongly or so generally, because there are 
so few of them that they excite no apprehensions, while the 
Indian is out of our sight, and is passing away. And it 
might just as truly be said that we have an antipathy to social 
contact with the Indian because he is red, or with the China- 
man because he is yellow, as to taunt us with a childish, unreason- 
ing aversion to the colour of the negro. We shun all these people 
because we feel that they are lower races than we are, and we 
shrink from all intermingling with them, social or political, 
because we feel that that way ruin lies. Now it so happens that 
of the race which is lowest and most removed from ours there are 
the most by the hundredfold, by which increase in numbers the 
aversion is quickened and made more of an ever present active 
power than in the case of the Indian or the Chinaman. Many 
Spaniards and some Italians are darker in colour than most of the 
Chinamen we see, and yet they elicit none of that repugnance 
which is felt toward poor Johnny. The real feeling upon this 
subject was displayed to me in a most striking manner the 
other day, in the course of a discussion upon my own letter 
upon the negro in the North. It was a discussion all on our 
side, however, I listening and dropping in a word now and then by 
way of bait or lure, while my interlocutor, an editor of a well- 
known thorough-going negro-suffrage paper, held forth upon, first, 
the non-existence of any prejudice (it was before the Connecticut 
election), and next the artificiality of that which did exist. Hav- 
ing been led into a consideration of the feeling in regard to the 
Chinaman and the Indian, he talked on until he began at last to 
speak his genuine self, instead of his arguments against an oppo- 
nent, and his “finally” was thus :—‘‘ Well, the fact is that I 
believe we've got to be just to these people that we have among 
us now; but there ought to be steps taken by Government, and I 
believe the people would sustain some such measure, to exclude all 
these inferior races hereafter, so that we may have no more of 
them.” This struck me as a singular kind of testimony to the 
fact that there was no real antipathy to mingling with the lower 
races ; of which antipathy again I remark there is little heard here 
except in regard to the negro, because the negro is at the same time 
the lowest race, and the only one whose numbers are so great as to 
excite our apprehension lest he should become a political power in the 
land. But Nevada, in which there are many Chinamen, who are 
not black, and who have never been slaves, excludes them rigidly 
from the ballot-box. Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee, coarse- 
mouthed creature as he is, but honest, patriotic,fand sagacious, 


| 


| He, lately a slaveholder, recommends the doing away with 
all the black code of oppression, even to the acceptance of negro 
; testimony against white men, the greatest of all stumbling. 
blocks in the late Slave States. What he asks, what the Counec- 
| ticut men ask, is social and political separation. It is this that 
| Colorado seeks, and this that Nevada enforces to the best of her 
| ability against the Chinamen. What we dread is what we see 
| before our eyes in Mexico and in the Central American Republics, 
| Where the mingling of a superior and an inferior race has only 
| worked confusion, and brought down the superior without raising 
the inferior race, so that Mr. Cobden in his recently-published 
| letter to the French gentleman in Switzerlan 1 (and he is pretty good 
| authority, is he not, upon freedom and equality without distinction 
| of caste ?) says, ‘‘ No human being can restore Mexico to order, or 
| confer on it the blessings of civilized progress. It requires the 
hand of God Himself to effect such a change in that degraded 
| population of half-castes.” Therefore it is, my inquiring Yankee 
| brother (‘* Another Yankee”), that, whether rightfully or wrong- 
| fully, ‘* the mingling of races” is ‘* more detestable when both are 
| free than when one is free and the other bond,” in the eyes of 
| most people here ; because when the woman is bond partus sequitur 
ventrem, and the fruit of the intermingling does not become a part 
of the people, the political people, of the country. An eminent 
and certainly dispassionate thinker, has just spoken very decisively 
upon this subject. In the second chapter of Dr. Draper's Future 
Yivil Policy of America is this passage :— 


“Tt is not consistent with the prosperity of a nation to permit hetero- 
geneous mixtures of races that are physiologically far apart. Their 
inferior product becomes a dead weight on the body politic. If Italy 
was for a thousand years after the extinction of the true Roman race a 
scene of anarchy, its hybrid inhabitants being unable to raise it from 
its degradation, how indescribably deplorable must the condition be where 
there has been a mortal adulteration with African blood ?” 





It may be said that here is an ‘ American” author speaking with 
American prejudices. But although they who think it of any 
literary significance whether a writer is born in the old Boston or 
the new, the old York or the new, which I do not, might well be 
glad to claim the author of the Intellectual Development of Europe 
as an ‘¢ American,” they cannot. Dr. Draper was born and bred 
near Liverpool, and educated at the University of London. 

But if there is an antipathy of race, may not that antipathy be 
trusted to keep the races apart just as well when they have equal 
political rights as before? ‘‘ Is it, then, compulsory in America to 
marry an elector?” Such is the reductio ad absurdum put before 
me, when I say that the negro at the ballot-box means the negra 
in Congress and the negro in the marriage-bed. This logical buga- 
boo may look very terrible to those who do not know what it is 
made of. It supposes that because the mass of people have au 
aversion for one kind of food, there may not be some whose stomachs. 
or whose needs are strong enough to enable them to eat it. Opium 
is a soporific drug none the less because, as physicians will tell you, 
there are some people to whom strong green tea will not bring a 
more excited sleeplessness. It was but a day or two ago that a 
gentleman, a Northerner, who had seen much of the South, said 
to me upon this subject, ‘* Give the negroes votes, and in a gene- 
ration, when they got power, and some property, and a little 
elevation, the low political loafers down there will be marrying 
them for the sake of political power. The negro vote there would 
be just like the Irish vote here. ‘The surest way to get it would be 
to marry a negress, and the vilest and most degraded would get 
it, or at least make this bid for it; and so we should soon be like 
Mexico.” Like Mexico! like Mexico! ‘That frightful warning is. 
ever before our eyes. And that what we fear would come is. 
confessed by that ‘other Yankee,” who undertook to controvert 
my statements, and whose success I venture to say was much like 
that of the editor above mentioned. For he says, ‘‘'There are 
thousands of white men who would marry octoroons, quadroons, 
and mulattoes who never could be induced to mate with a negress ; 
and the same is true of white women.” Never was truer word 
said. ‘The ‘political loafers,” the vile and the degraded, would 
make the beginning, and then would come in the “ thousands ;” 
and with four or five millions of negroes to begin on, in a genera- 
tion or two we should have as political people in some parts of the 





saying in his message to the Legislature delivered three days ago, | 


country what Mr. Cobden calls “a degraded population of half- 
castes,” which would require the hand of God Himself to elevate to 





**T am convinced that the white and coloured people cannot live | civilization. And even in religion we may say, in the words of 
together socially and politically as equals,” and recommending the | the Spectator (May 7, 1864), ‘If the African genius is not to be 
setting apart of some portion of our territory for a nation of negro | Christianized, we shall get nothing but a parasitic Anglo-Saxon 
freedmen, is only giving voice to the feeling expressed by the | Christianity out of them,”—which sounds very much as if “ Suum 
ballots of the quiet, decorous, intelligent Connecticut farmers. | euique ” was still a creed in London. A YANKEE. 
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THE FUNCTION OF PRAYER. 
[To THE Eprror or THE *“ SrecTaTor.”] 
October 22, 1865. 
Sim,—An_ interesting article in your number for the Lith 
inst. “The Competing Prayers against Plague” raises a 
question calling for the gravest consideration at the present day, 
because in it the opposition of theological and scientific thou zht is 
summed up as in a nut shell, namely, the question, ** Whether 
prayer has any influence at all upon outward events beyond that 
indirectly produced hy its influence on huwnan conduct ?” The 
purely scientific thinker answers, boldly end decidedly, ** No.” The 
modern theological teacher commonly answers, though under 
various reserves and qualifications, ‘* Yes.” What are we to do in 
the presence of this conflict? ‘To patch up a hollow truce between 
science and theology by ignoring the difference or attempting to 
explain it away, is unworthy of any who believe religion to be as 
real as science. We must decide which side is in the right, and 
ascertain the consequences of our decision. Now if with this 
object we ask on what ground is each of these answers founded, 


on 


we shall fin] that the scientific thinker takes his stand upon the | 


whole mass of observations and inferences constituting our present 
experience of nature. While the theologian scarcely attempts to 
adduce any present experience in support of his answer, but rests 
it upon stories or exhortations contained in the Scriptures, 
which no doubt do ascribe, expressly an1 repeatedly, to prayer 
that power of influencing external events denied to it by scientific 
research. But such an answer is really suicidal. It introduces in 
support of religious trust that which destroys this trust, namely, 
the notion of a changeable God,—of a Deity who bestowed on men 
formerly an attention withdrawn from them now,—a God who has 
** gone to sleep, and must be awakened ” —a notion directly 
opposed to the whole spirit of the Bible, which from beginning to 
end represents God as ever present with us, “ about our path and 
about our bed,”—*‘* Him in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

How, then, are we to get out of the difficulty caused by the 
opposition between the statements of the Bible and our own expe- 
rience in this matter of prayer? Are we to throw the Bible over 
altogether as a source of religious truth, and rest on owr present 
experience alone? —_It is impossible to do this ; first, because what 
the Bible says about prayer ‘/oes correspond to our own experiencein 
all that concerns our inner or spiritual life, though it is contrary to 
our experience in that which concerns our outer life, our life in the 
world of sense ; secondly, because, as is urged in a recent article in 
your paper upon ‘ Biblical Criticism,” the Bible contains the history 
of a vast religious development, which has profoundly influenced the 
subsequent religious progress of mankind, and cannot be passed 
over by any one who would give an intelligible account of that pro- 
gress. But it appears to me that a real way out of the difficulty 
may be found in the suggestion contained in the same article, that 
the revelation of God to man made through the Scriptures is nof a 
Jinished work, shut up within certain books arbitrarily assumed to 
be infallible, but a continuing process, turning on one central fact, 
the manifestation of the infinite love of God by the Incarnation of 
the Divine Essence in the person of Christ, but involving a con- 
stant advance in the appreciation hy mankind of all that this fact 
implies. If we admit that, in this continuous revelation of Him- 
self, God uses the faculties of man without superseding them ; that 
those who in each succeeding age are its vehicle, think in every 
case as men of their age and country would naturally think, while 
they are yet the means through which the Spirit of God gradually 
brings to light deep truths concerning Himself; the difficulty aris- 
ing from the opposition between the statements of the Bible relat - 
ing to natural phenomena and our experience disappears. 

Religion rests ultimately upon the consciousness attainable by 
man of a Being present with his innermost being, on whom he can 
rely for support, a will sympathizing with that governing moral 
will which Kant classed with the stars as equally exciting his 
contemplative almiration, that will which differentiates the 
man from the animal. Can we be surprised that those in whom 
the consciousness of such a presence was vividly awakened, whilst 
as to the external world they possessed only a general impression 
of its grandeur, and beauty, and adaptation to the wants of the 
living creatures comprised in it, should suppose that the God of 
nature would mould events according to the desires or deserts of 
His faithful servants or their enemies? Nay, must we not admit 
that there is a profound spiritual truth beneath this conception, 
though one requiring to be differently apprehended, that it may 
be adapted to the profounder knowledge of nature attained at the 
present time? Is it not true that the system of natural laws is in 


a deeper sense than St. Paul ascribes to the Jewish law, “a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ;’ a teacher, fitted by the 
union of inflexibility and tenderness, by alternately stimulating 
us to action and disappointing our hopes, culling forth our warm 
affections and then thwarting them, to rouse us from mere animal 
| carelessness, and lead us to seek for a repose which cannot pass 
; away, ‘‘treasures” which *‘*do not corrupt,” laid up where 
| ** thieves cannot break through and steal 7” But it does not follow 
{that we are to reject the light given us by the great ‘ Father 
of light” in the revelations of science concerning the true cha- 
racter of the universe wherein we are placed, beyond that 
afforded to the earlier generations of mankind, and to insist upon 
presenting the divine action in nature, in our religious teaching, 
from the point of view of their ignorance, instead of from that of 
| our own knowledge. 

What can we expect indeed from such conduct but that thick 
crop of unbelief of which our clergy complain, without considering 
that they are themselves sowing its seeds broadcast, by their habit 
of converting the imperfect conceptions forme l by the writers of 
the Scriptures about natural phenomena into fetters upon modern 
thought, instead of drawing from the great spiritual development 
in which these writers, notwithstanding their scientific ignorance, 
have taken so important a part, motives for trust in that Divine 
Spirit, who is as truly present with those who seek Him in this 
age of scientific research, as Ile was to the ages and races to 
which science was unknown ? 

Between the spiritual aspect of prayer presented to us by the 

sible and the Church, as the communion of our will with the 
source of moral will, and science considered as the communion 
of our intelligence with the Being manifested in nature, there is a 
complete harmony. ‘The fixed order which science lays at the 
bottom of her demonstrations is quite consistent with the prin- 
ciple of moral will, which is essentially a faculty of order; and in 
the connection between will and motion, of which we are directly 
conscious, we appear to have a clue to the source whence the 
phenomena of nature arise. ‘Thus, if we restrict our conception 
of the function of prayer to that communion with God which the 
Scriptures and the Church recognize as its highest function, we 
shall remove the hinderances to the spread of religious feeling 
created by our present attempts to ascribe to prayer effects con- 
tradicted by experience; while surely it cannot be supposed that 
the religious efficacy of prayer will thereby be in any way dimin- 
ished. 

To imagine that God can have associated the efficiency of the 
highest spiritual act, the communion of the will of a free intelli- 
gent agent with Himself, with the maintenance of false conceptions 
about His action in nature, is a proposition which requires for its 
refutation only that it be distinctly stated. VPiety will become 
more manly by learning to open its eyes to the realities of the 
universe, but to fear that it will thereby become less effective of 
good is a blasphemy against the Creator. It may have to lay 
aside some forms of words consecrated by ancient use in the times 
of men’s ignorance, but our own book of Common Prayer may 
assure us that the ancient forms which it will not have to lay 
aside are precisely those to which it has always turned with the 
purest satisfaction,—Believe me, yours faithfully, KE. V.N. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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“THE WORST SERMON WE ILAVE EVER HEARD.” 
[fo rue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
London, October 25, 1865. 

Sir,—As I know nothing of the preacher or the place referred to 
in the article above-mentioned, and just as little of the author of 
| the article, Lam more in a position to state impartially that the 
interpretation of the parable of the Good Samaritan, as given in 
your number for October 21, is to be found in Maldonatus, and 
| is also the one given by Archbishop ‘Trench in his Nofes on the 
Parables, where all the particulars objected to by the critic may 
be found without any exception, and furnish evidence of the 
| accuracy of the report. 
| It has ever been a question in the Catholie Church whether the 
| parables of our Lord have, like the miracles, a spiritual sense, and 
lif they have, what it is, and how far it extends. The general 
judgment of the Church is undoubtedly in favour of a spiritual 
| sense, on the principle that as in the person of our Lord, so also 
lin what He said and did, in the human element there is a divine. 
| ‘This being granted, the next question is, what this spiritual sense 
\is; and although the sermon alluded to might be considered as 
highly orthodox, I cannot regard the spiritual interpretation given 
as the correct one, and am much more disposed to prefer that of 
Swedenborg. You have opened up a very large question, and one 
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that deserves much more attention than it has yet received, 
particularly considering its close connection with the subject of 
inspiration. —Yours very respectfully, M. A. 
[We have also received an able letter from ‘A Constant 
Reader,” for which we have not, this week at least, room, which 
points out that the interpretation is given by Origen, /Jomilia in 


Lucam, xxxiv :—*‘ Aiebat quidem de presbyteris volens parabolam | 


interpretari, hominem qui descendit esse Adam ; Jerusalem para- 
disum ; Jericho mundum ; latrones contrarias fortitudines; Sacer- 
dotem legem; Levitem prophetas ; Samariten Christum, vulnera 
vero inobedentiam ; animal corpus Domini,” &c., &c. And Origen, 
says our correspondent, adopts this interpretation as his own, 
‘‘ especially the part of it maintaining that our Lord’s humanity 
was typificd by the Good Samaritan’s own beast.” But mystical 
interpretations which just miss the whole meaning, as this, for in- 
stance, by making the Priest and the Levite unable, instead of 
unwilling to help, are none the better or more deserving of 
serious attention for having the name of a charitable and pious 
but puzzle-headed father of an utterly uncritical century attached 
to them. We learn, too, that the sermon in question is to be 
found amongst those of the Rey. William Jones, of Nayland, 
Suffolk, and our informant regrets that we should not have made 
ourselves acquainted with the works of ‘such a writer” before 
writing. We confess we feel the reverse of regret if this bea 
respectable specimen of his work.—Ep. Spectator.) 

JESCHYLUS'S CHORUSES AND ENGLISH RITYME. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpEcrator.”] 

Sir,—The reviewer of my translation of /Eschylus in the 
Spectator alludes to what he considers ‘the characteristic and 
unavoidable faultiness of rhymed verse” as the medium for re- 
producing the more mighty utterances of the /Eschylean odes, 
and in corroboration of his opinion quotes two passages from my 
translation. As the question involved is one of general interest, 
irrespective of the merit of my version, I hope you will allow me 
to correct a misrepresentation which is calculated to mislead 
readers unacquainted with the original. 

The first quotation is from the second choral ode (line 402), 
(aryisr adersevay We) a passage notoriously corrupt, and in 
reference to which Professor Paley says, “‘ to discuss the many 
corrections and interpretations that have been proposed would 
occupy a very considerable space.” In my version I have adopted 
the reading considered by that eminent critic as affording the most 
plausible sense. It is therefore unjust to state, as the reviewer 
has done, that “to suit the thought perfectly to the lyric form 
Miss Swanwick is obliged to drop out the interrupting ironic 
comment on the easiness of Menclaus’s nature,” &e. 

Ilad I seen reason to adopt the interpretation suggested by the 
reviewer, instead of that sanctioned by Professor Paley (not by Mr. 
Newman, as is erroneously statel), there could have beeen no 
special difficulty in embodying the proposed reading in a lyrical 
form. ‘The second quotation is from the first choral ode (line 66), 
where the reviewer follows Miiller in thinking that a pause is 
necded at the words dsoav Auvaotaw, while I, following Profes- 
sor Paley and other scholars, have connected them with the fol- 
lowing words, Should the reading proposed by Miiller be correct, 
it will not be diffieulut to mo:lify the translation accordingly ; the 
question is one of taste and scholarship, and has no connection 
with the suitability or unsuitability of rhymed verse as a medifm 
for rendering the choral odes ; if my ivanslation is appealed to 
with reference to this question, passages ought surely to be selected 
unembarrassed by ambiguity of interpretation. 

After commenting upon the above passage, the reviewer proceels, 
* Ths thought then slides back again into a moo:l sw'table cuough 
for rhyme,” thus treating rhyme as a meretricious ornament, 
adapted merely to embellish the lighter utterances of the muse. 
He surely has not considered that rhymed verse is the medium 
adopted by all the great poets of modern times, from Chaucer to 
‘Tennyson, and through which they have given expression to 
the grandest conceptions and the profoundest experiences of 
humanity. The form which has embodied the awful visions 
of Dante, the passionate yearnings of Faust, the solemn ques- 
tionings of Jn Memoriam and the Intimations of Immortality 
cannot be an unsuitable medium for reproducing the grand 











utterances of the Athenian bard, whose odes, while charac- 
terized by profound pathos and massiveness of thought, are 
no less remarkable for elaborate perfection of metrical hon.) 
We must suppose some inherent connection between the 
music of rhyme and the deeper stirrings of the poetic mind to 
account for their almost invariable association ; it is not unreason- 





able to conclude that the same principle obtains when the poetic 
thought, instead of springing up from the depths within, is de- 
rived from a foreign source, and consequently rhymed verse as a 
medium for translation ought not to be discarded, unless proved 
by experience to be inadequate. I will only add that the conclud- 
ing chorus of Samson Agonistes, in which Milton, in a few grand 
and pithy utterances, after the manner of .Eschylus, brings out 
the inner teaching of his magnificent drama, is couched in 
rhymed verse ; a form consecrated by such association ought not 
surely to be contemptuously characterized as ‘the artistic tinkle of 
the silver bells of rhyme.”—L am, faithfally yours, 
ANNA SWANWICK. 

[The illustrations we gave of the defectiveness of rhymed verse 
as a medium for translating the choruses of .Eschylus may not have 
been the best. ‘They were certainly taken at random, not selected 
with any sort of care, simply to illustrate what we believe we 
could show in some passages of nearly every chorus in -Eschylus, 
—a certain weight, and ruggedness, and almost granite formation 
of thought, which is in danger of being polished off or sweetened 
away by rhyme, especially by the very musical and perfect rhyme 
of most of Miss Swanwick’s translations. We do not doubt that 
a writer so accomplished could have thrown into verse, and noble 
verse, either of the readings to which we alluded as the closest to 
the text and supported by the best authority. The question is 
whether, if she had done so, the rhyme would not have dissi- 
pated the peculiar harshness, or abruptness, or massiveness of 
structure which we tried to indicate. Miss Swanwick refers us 
to the last chorus in the Samson Agonistes. ‘The last Chorus 
itself does not strike us as representing the clement which we 
regard as inconsistent with rhyme. It is modern not classical, 
But let her look at the final much nearer as it 
seems tous to the mark at which we are aiming. Milton has 
there made his rhymes very imperfect, very few, very little marked, 
his rhythm exceedingly irregular, and the whole of each semi- 
chorus much nearer to the ruggedness of prose than to that per- 
fect sweetness of verse of which he was so great a master,— 
and he did this, we imagine, with the very view of expressing 
the kind of -Eschylean ruggedness of which we spoke. We doubt 
if these semichoruses would strike any hearer as being rhyme 
at all. Some parts of -Eschylus’s choruses, indeed, seem to 
us to have more of the weighty apophthegmatic wisdom of one 
of Bacon’s essays, than of the melody of lyrical verse. How- 
ever right Miss Swanwick may be-—and we said we thought her 
right on the whole—in adopting rhymed verse for a great part 
of the choruses of Jschylus, few readers with a true feeling for 
the Greek will deny that it has great defects as well as excellences 
for this purpose.—KEp, Spectator.) 


semichoruses 


BOOKS. 
Seecail 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.’ 
Mr. Dickens has, and always has had, one radical defect as a 
novelist,—that no characteristics of men and manners take hold of 
his imagination with force and accuracy woless they have for him 
the piquancy of oddity. All his common-place characters of the 
middle rank are worse than poorly drawn, they are wholly un- 
natural,—made melodramatic by an artificial emphasis placed on 
their sentiment, or their good-nature, or their courage, or their 
generosity, or disinterestedness, or their selfishness, or peevishness, 
or some other common trait, in order to justify Mr. Dickens's 
annot see any justifica- 





imagination in writing about them. Ile 
tion for describing average human nature as it is; he regards things 
and persons which strike him with 2 certain surprise, which dint 
themselves in his memory as moral curiosities, as the only true 
art. Hence he describes the lowest 
vulgarity as it is, and in its essence, almost pure from 
exaggeration, because it pungent — effect 
on his own faney, as an oddity in his own station and class would 
do, but throughout the range of his works you will find no 
character that is without grotesqueness to one of his class sketched 
with even tolerable power. Mrs. Gamp is admirable, and she is the 
very essence and type of monthliness in a nurse; but then a 
monthly nurse is a grotesque incident of family life, even to the 
father of a numerous offspring. ‘The Dodger is sublime, and he 
is the essence of young thieves ; but then a young thief, to whom 


ti 


the language of thieving has become an unaffected and scientific 


often 


subjects for his 


produces the same 


technology, is a grotesque moral object even to a Londoner who 





* Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols. Londou: Chapman and 
Hall. 1825, 
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suffers yearly by his depredations. Mr. Toots is a grand con- 
ception, and in him is embalmed for ever the feeble-ninded, good- 
natured, over-drilled sort of youth, product of high-pressure 
boarding-schools, who, ‘‘ when he began io have whiskers, left 
off having brains ;” but then a lad who delights in waistcoats 
and in writing letters to himnself is a grotesque product, even though 
the proper product, of that high-pressure education which seems in- 
vented to manufacture and multiply such figures. Ralph Nickleby 
and Nicholas Nickleby would be common-place, middle-class men 
if Mr. Dickens could draw such,—but the former, though a City 
bill-broker, is made grim and dark asa brigand of Salvator Rosa’s, 
and the latter is always either fecble and sentimental or in heroies. 
If Mr. Dickens tries to paint a figure that is not to him intrin- 
sically remarkable, he makes it so by all sorts of false emphasis 
and melodramatic pauses. ‘Therefore he is always best in dealing 
with what is to him in itself old, grotesque, and riliculous, what 
needs no ¢rea/ment to satisfy his craving for impressiveness. From 
such subjects he can often distil and double distil the humour till 
the picture becomes far more than a wonderful copy,—-indeed a 
creation of a rare imaginative order,—all the non-essential ele- 
ments completely dispersed,—but then he needs a subject which is 
capable of this treatment, something sullicient to mould an 
sssence out of,—an occupation at least like moathly nursing or 
thieving, and not a mere personal trick like ‘ biting your thumb,’ 
or walking crookedly, or anything of that sort, out of which he 
will sometimes endeavour to create a character, and naturally only 
succeed in whittling the cud of a stick. 

Our Mutual Friend has, in isolated bits, much of Mr. Dickens's 
old humour in it, much observation that nobody but Mr. Dickens 
could have observed, much humorous exaggeration that nobody 
but Mr. Dickens could have heaped together, but when, in the 
postscript, he talks of art in relation to the story of this book, no 
one who has read it intelligeutly could suppress a smile. In an 
old curiosity shop there may be mach that is very amusinge and 
interesting, and there may even be art in the way in which the 
curiosities are grouped so as to sot each other off, but if you 
try to invent not many stories, but one, to account for their 
being together, you are likely to show about as much art 
as Mr. Dickens has shown in this series of often amusing and 
striking caricatures embodiel in a most preposterous tale. 
Mr. Dickens has no nee! to defend himself against the charge 
that the will case is improbable. As he justly observes, many 
more improbable ones are to be found in the registers of the 
Probate Court. But when the heir to a fortune disguises himself 
in the absurd melodramatic way of which Mr. John Harmon is 
guilty, avails himself of the supposition of his own murder to avoid 
the duty of claiming his fortune, and lurks about making eloquent 
speeches to himself at various crises of the tale on the disappoint- 
ments of his life,—when the uneducated dustman who owns Mr. 
John Harmon's fortune, detecting him in his disguise, suddenly 
developes first-rate powers as an actor, and disguises himself 
(morally) as a miser in order to bring the young lady to whom Mr. 
Harmon is attached to a due sense of the worthlessness of money, 
—when this melodrama within melodrama goes on seriously for 
many months, and sveceeds as a moral discipline for the worldly 
young lady in question,—and, when around this central plot, epi- 
cycles of minor plot, equally melodeamatic and ri liculous, revolve, 
each introducing a new grotesque figure, or perhaps a group of 
new grotesque figures, to the reader, we must sy that for the 
author to talk of the art of the varrative, sounds a little like irony 
on himself, though he might perhaps without equal absurdity 
speak of the art with which the numerous grotesque contrasts are 
packed together ints the limits of the same picture. 

The cerie little dolls’ dressinaker is perhaps the best sketch in 
the book. ‘The peculiar effect of her deformity on her mind is a 
subject with just enough of mixel pathos and oddity, to exhaust 
the great power which Mr. Dickens has of inventing appropriate 
variations for the same thread of idea. Iler preternatural acute- 
ness and incisiveness, the way in which she punctures a subject 
with her thought, just as she stabs (in pantomime) those whom 
she addresses with her needle, the abrupt mixture of business and 
fancy in her conversation, the sharpness of her discipline for her 
drunken father, and the mystical beauty of her dreams, are all 
parts of a real figure, grasped with that truth of detail by which 
Mr. Dickens always makes so profound an impression on the 
mind of his readers when there is any depth or reality behind the 
surface picture. The following, though not one of the most 
striking veins in this grotesque, but curiously real conception, is 
one of the best adapted to convey its weird shrilliness to the 
reader. The other interlocutors in the conversation are a school- 
master and his pupil :— 





“* Fine ladies,’ said tho porson of tho house, nodding assent. ‘ Dolls.’ 
I'm a Dolls’ Dressmaker.'—'I hope it’s a good business ?”—The person 
of the house shrugged her shoulders and shook her head. ‘No. Poorly 
paid. And I'm often so pressed for time! I had a doll married, last 
week, and was obliged to work all night. And it’s not good for me, on 
account of my back being so bad and my legs so queer. —They looked 
at the little croature with a wonder that did not diminish, and the 
schoolmaster said, ‘I am sorry your fine ladies are so inconsiderate.’ — 
‘It's the way with them,’ said the person of tho house, shrugging her 
shoulders again. ‘And they take no caro of their clothes, and they 
never keep to tho same fashions a month. I work fora doll with three 
daughters. Bless you, she’s enough to ruin her husband.’ The person 
of the house gave a weird little laugh here, and gave them another look 
out of the cornors of her eyes. She had an elfin chin that was capable 
of great expression; and whenever she gavo this look, sho hitehed this 
chin up. As if her eyes and her chin worked together on the same wires. 
—‘ Are you always as busy as you are now ?—* Busier. I'm slack just 
now. I finished a large mourning order the day before yesterday. 
Doll I work for lost a canary-bird.’ The person of the house gave 
anothor little laugh, and then nodded her head several times, as who 
should moralize,. Oh this world, this world !—‘Are you alone all day ?’ 
asked Bradley Headstous. ‘Don't any cf the neighbouring children —-—?” 
—‘ Ah, lud!" cried the person of the house, with a little scream, as if 
the word had pricked her. ‘Don't talk of children. I can’t bear 
children. know their tricks and their manners.’ She said this with 
an angry little shake of her right fist close before her eyes. Perhaps it 
searcely required tho teachor-habit, to perceive that the dolls’ dress- 
maker was inclined to be bitter on the difference between herself 
and other children. But both master and pupil nnderstood it so.— 
‘Always running about and screeching, always playing and fighting, al- 
ways skip-skip-skipping on the pavement, and chalking it for their 
gamos! Oh, / know their tricks and their manners!’ Shaking the 
little fist as before. ‘And that's not all. FEverso often calling names 
in through a person's keyhole, and imitating a person's back and legs. 
Oh, J know their tricks and their manners! And I'll tell you what 
I'd do, to punish ‘em. Thero’s doors under the church in the square— 
black doors, leading into black vaults. Well! I'd open one of those 
doors, and I'd cram ’em all in, and then I'd lock the door and through 
the keyhole I'd blow in pepper.’—‘What would be the good of blowing in 
pepper ?’ asked Charley Hexam.—‘'To sot ‘em sneezing,’ said the per- 
son of the house, ‘and make their eyes water. And when they were 
all sneezing and inflamed, I'd mock ’em through the keyhole. Just as 
they, with their tricks and their manners, mock a person through a per- 
son's keyholo !'—An uncommonly emphatic shake of her little fist close 
before her eyes, seemed to ease the mind of the person of the house; 
for sho added with recovered composure, ‘No, no, no. No children for 
me. Give mo grown-ups.’ It was difficult to guess the age of this 
strange croature, for her poor figure furnished no clue to it, and her 
face was at once so young and so old. Twelve, or at the most thirteen, 
might be near the mark. ‘I always did like grown-ups,’ she went on, 
‘and always kept company with them. So sensible. Sit so quiet. Don’t 
go prancing and capering about! And I mean always to keep among 
none but grown-ups till I marry. I suppose I must make up my mind 
to marry, one of these days.’” 












Silas Wegg, too, the wooden-legged parasite and plunderer, though 
far below this last picture in every characteristic,—in reality, depth, 
and in the deepest sense even in humour,—is one of those really 
humorous extravagances peculiar to Mr, Dickeus, which every one 
recognizes as a pure extravagance, and yet every one laughsat. He 
isa kind of ill-conditioned, selfish, low-class Dick Swiveller, with 
the same happy art of adapting songs to the emergencies of daily 
life, but with a grasping and sour, instead of a sunshiny and 
careless, bias. lis interest in the fate of his own amputated leg, 
and desire to possess it, when articulated by a master of that 
craft, is thrown in just to give that double flavour of absurdity 
to astudy of this sort in which Mr, Dickens delights. It is far 
less unforced and natural than the picture of Dick Swiveller, still it 
has the great carver’s peculiar touch upon it, and will amuse as 
long as literary gurgoyles continue to attract the student of this 
kind of art. A better figure of the same sort is Mr. Venus, the 
low-spirited articulator in question, who has articulated Mr, 
Wegg's amputated leg for him, aud been unable as yet to dispose 
of it. The scene in which the former proprietor of that limb 
sounds the present proprictor on the chance of repossessing him- 
self of it, is one of the best in the book, and ends with a touch of 
humour such as Mr. Dickens has seldom surpassed in his most 
humorous sketches :— 

“ When he deems Mr. Venus’s wheels sufficiently lubricated, Mr. Wegg 
approaches his object by asking, as he lightly taps his hans together, to 
express an undesigning frame of mind: ‘And how have | been going on 
this long time, Mr. Venus ?’—‘ Very bad,’ says Mr, Venus, uncompro- 
misingly.—‘ What? Am I still at home?’ asks Wogg, with an air of 
surprise. ‘Always at home.’—This would seem to be secretly agree- 
able to Wegg, but he veils his feelings, and observes, * Strange. To 
what do you attribute it?’—‘I don’t know,’ replies Venus, who is a 
haggard melancholy man, speaking in a weak voice of querulous com- 
plaint, ‘to what to attribute it, Mr. Wegg. I can’t wi rk you into a 
miscellancous one, nohow. Do what I will, you can’t be got to fit. Any- 
body with a passable knowledge would pick you out ata look, and say, 
—*No go! Don't match!” ’—‘ Well, but hang it, Mr. Venus,’ Wogg 
expostulates with some little irritation, ‘that can’t be personal and 
peculiar in me. It must often happen with miscellancous ones.’— With 
ribs (I grant you) always. But not else. Whien | prepare a miscel- 
lancous one, I know beforehand that I can't keep to nature, and be 
miscellaneous with ribs, because every man has his own ribs, and no 
other man’s will go with them; but elsoways [ can be miscellaneous. I 
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have just sent home a Beauty—a perfect Beauty—to a school of art. 
One leg Belgian, one leg English, and the pickings of eight other 
people in it. Talk of not being qualified to be miscellaneous! By 
rights you ought to be, Mr. Wegg.’—Silas looks as hard at his one leg as 
he can in the dim light, and after a pause sulkily opines ‘that it must 
be the fault of the other people. Or how do you mean to say it comes 
about 2? he demands impatiently.—‘I don’t know how it comes about. 
Stand up a minute. Hold the light.—Mr. Venus takes from a corner 
by his chair, the bones of a leg and foot, beautifully pure, and put to- 
gether with exquisite neatness. These he compares with Mr. Wegg’s 
legs, that gentleman looking on, as if he were being measured for a 
riding-boot. ‘No, I don’t know how it is, but so it is. You have gota 
twist in that bone, to the best of my belief. JZ never saw the likes of 
you.’—Mr. Wegg having looked distrustfully at his own limb, and sus- 
piciously at the pattern with which it has been compared, makes the point: 
‘I'll bet a pound that ain’t an English one !'—‘ An easy wager, when we 
run so much into foreign! No, it belongs to that French gentleman.’— 
As he nods towards a point of darkness behind Mr. Wegg, the latter, 
with a slight start, looks round for ‘that French gentleman,’ whom he 
at length descries to be represented (in a very workmantike manner) by 
his ribs only, standing on a shelf in another corner, like a piece of 


armour or a pair of stays.—‘ Oh!’ says Mr. Wegg, with a sort of sense | 


of being introduced ; ‘I dare say you were all right enough in your own 
country, but I hope no objections will be taken to my saying that the 
Frenchman was never yet born as I should wish to match.’ ”’ 

There are good and humorous sketches, too, of Rogue Rider- 
hood, the gcoundrelly waterman, whose low cunning and malice are 
so peculiarly inarticulate of speech that he denominates the only 
three decently-educated men of his acquaintance ‘ Governor,’ 
‘'Tother Governor,’ and ‘ Totherest Governor,’—of Mr. Inspector, 
who conducts the investigation into the supposed murder with 
such cheery good-humour, and of Mrs. R. Wilfer the majestic, 
whose mother uttered, on occasion of her too great humility in 
rejecting a man of lofty stature and intellect, this remarkable warn- 
ing, ‘* This will end in a little man,” and who, in recalling the 
amenities of her father’s social circle could remember ‘‘ as many as 
three copperplate engravers exchanging the most exquisite sallies 
and retorts there at one time.” Bradley Headstone, the school- 
master with strong passions and mechanized understanding, is a 
caricature without humour, as Mr. Dickens's didactic caricatures 
usually are. His intention is evidently to throw discredit in some 
way on the monotonous training given to pupil-teachers,—but he 
only succeeds in showing how a man of violent passions, who had 
really been taught to exercise a considerable control over them, 
was yet unfortified by the educational system he had undergone to 
resist vindictive anger of the deepest kind. Perhaps no educational 
systems ever did or could succeed in teaching that lesson. Miss 
Peecher, the schoolmistress, and her pupil-teacher, Mary Anne, 
are equally extravagant, but rather more humorous sketches. 

The worst, thing, however, in the book is Mr. Dickens's futile 
and ridiculous attempt to draw ambitious ‘*‘ society ” in the middle 
class. Mr. Podsnap, the representative of the British Philistine, 
always casting every sort of view behind him—in pantomime of 
course—which does not suit the prejudices of the rich respectables, 
may perhaps have in it some slight gleam of humour, though it is 
humour hard to see through the conceited mannerism with which 
Mr. Dickens shows it off. But Lady Tippins, the Veneerings, 
Boots, and Brewer, and Buffer, and that butler who pours out the 
wine, and whom Mr. Dickens makes a great point of likening to 
an analytic chemist, and calling “the analytic” with infinite 
pride as often as he can during each dinner party, are all forced 
productions, absurdly unlike what they are meant to caricature, 
and with no more of the fresh bubbling humour of Mr. Dickens's 
old fun left in them than has a glass of soda-water of imprisoned air, 
after it has stood for an hour. 
Dickens comes to the life which is that of his own class, the more 


he is obliged to indulge in moral contortions in order to fit it | 


for his style of art at all. All the figures which he intends 
to make ridiculous as those of ambitious middle-class people, are 
about as like them as the vulgar valentines of men with exag- 
gerated noses which you see in shop-windows towards the beginning 


The truth is that the nearer Mr. | 











with a sort of amused sympathy, and therefore he is humorous: 
but when he caricatures his own class, or a class above his own, there 
is nothing of this sympathy. He tries to be a satirist instead of a 
humourist, and he fails ridiculously, absolutely. There is no 
power of which Mr. Dickens is more utterly destitute than the 
power of satire. ‘The descriptions of the Veneering dinner parties 
and their social circle are amongst the very worst of his writings 
—-self-conscious, affected, malicious, extravagant, vulgar. The 
contrast between the kindliness of his humour, the genial laughter 
of his manner, in such pictures as that of the dolls’ dressmaker, 
or Mr. Venus, and the painful scream of his taunting mannerism 
in describing Lady ‘Tippins and Veneering is very striking, and 
worth minuter analysis for any one who cares to understand his 
genius. 


TRANSYLVANIA.” 

A pay’s extra labour would have made this book in its Way 
almost perfect, but at present it lacks compactness, the compact- 
ness which is produced by artistic arrangement aud the free use 
of the pen in erasure. That, however, is its greatest defect, and 
one which, though it diminishes its value as a work of reference, 
the searcher losing time in collecting scattered morsels of infor- 
mation, scarcely impairs its value to the general reader. Mr. 
Boner has the advantage of a subject, the condition of Tran- 
sylvania, which is little known even to well-informed men, and 
which has at the same time a special political interest. Nowhere 
in Austria, perhaps nowhere in the world, are the difliculties of 
governing a composite people so conspicuous as in this province, 
nowhere are three races of three civilizations so inextricably 
mingled, or so incurably averse to amalgamation. Iven in the 
Southern States of America the aversion is only felt by one of two 
races, the negro welcoming amalgamation, but in ‘Transylvania it 
is felf by all three in a degree which seems to make civilized 
government except from above absolutely impossible. Nothing 
but a firm union among the citizens of each race preserves them 
from oppression at the hands of a second, and the permanent union 
of one race against another always ends in mutual hatred. The 
situation is so curious and so illustrative of the permanent difficulty 
of the Austrian Government, that we shill try to group together 
Mr. Boner’s statements into a coherent narrative. 

Transylvania, then, is the vast province, containing some 23,000 
square miles of surface, or about two-thirds of Ireland, which 
lies locked within the embrace of the Carpathians, the range 
which compasses it about like a wall on every side. Originally 
occupied by the Dacians, held by the Romans for 150 years, con- 
quered by the Hungarians sixty years before the Normans invaded 
Britain, the province has been the object of successive German 
immigrations, all invited to fill up gaps in the population. The 
first colonists were summoned by the ILungarian King, received 
extraordinary privileges, and built in what was almost a desert 
seven towns, from which the country takes its German name of 
Siebenburgen, the Seven Burghs. They demanded and obtained 
municipal rights almost too great for national life, which they 
defended with extreme pertinacity, were released from the autho- 
rity of the Vaivode of ‘Transylvania and subject only to that of 
the Kings of Hungary, were relieved from all the conditions of 
feudal society, ‘none being noble and none serf,” were permitted 
to choose their own judges, and obtained the right of electing 
members in the general Diet. Under the name of Saxons they 
maintained all these rights down to a very recent period, preserv- 
ing their independence against two most formidable classes of 
foes, who, under one form or another, never ceased from their 
attacks. ‘These were the great Hungarian landlords, settled in 
the plains, and owning vast tracts of land, and the Wallacks, or 
Roumains, as it is their pride to call themselves, as descendants of 
‘Trajan’s colonists, originally the Highlanders of Transylvania, who 


of February are to the people you see about the streets. The ifrom time to time descended and settled on the nobles’ Jands. 
same may be said of Mr. Mortimer Lightwood and Mr, Eugene | Towards the Magyars the Saxons had a kindly feeling, which 
Wrayburn and their friendship. ‘Two friends who talked to each | even now they have not lost, reverencing their courage, force of 
other in this conceited and affected style would deserve to be | will, and political capacity, and frequently uniting with them 


whipped like schoolboys. ‘The whole middle-class life, including 
Mr, and Mrs. Alfred Lammle, is simply vulgar and detestable art. 
Mr. Dickens will say that he meant to make the figures vulgar and 
affected,—which is not true, by the way, of the two young law- 
yers. But he might easily do that without making his art vulgar 
and detestable, It is the vulgarity of the caricature of which we 
complain, the complete want of insight into common-place cha- 
racter, not merely the substitution of single caricatured features 
for the whole figure, but the absence of humour, the presence in its 
place of hate, in the mode of delineating that feature. When Mr. 
Dickens caricatures the foibles of a class below his own, he does it 





against their Kings, but the Wallacks they shot down like wolves. 
They had of course great provocation, the latter holding the 
mountaineer and not the lowland notions of menm et tuum, be- 
lieving it to this day right to take fruit as common property, to 
steal timber from the forest, and to drive herds on to one’s neigh- 
bour’s meadow land. ‘Che Wallacks were, however, useful as herds- 
men, there was plenty of waste land,and being utterly thriftless they 
multiplied as rapidly as the lower Irish —a fact the more import- 
ant, because they were opposed to a race who had adopted a habit 
which has been for ages fatal to their development, and will 
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probably arrest their future. Civilization induced the Saxon to 
yalue ‘“ respectability” above all things, to respectability compe- 
tence was essential, competence meant the possession of an ade- 
quate farm, the size of the farms was threatened by the law of 
equal subdivision, and the deadly habit of limiting families by 
physic ul means crept in among them. Unlike the French, who 
have fixed on three as the normal number for a household, the 
Saxons of Transylvania limit their children to two, one inheriting 
realty, one personalty, and as an average of three is required to 
enable a nation to repair its mortality, their numbers are slowly but 
perceptibly beginning to decline, till the priests have at last been 
compelled to take up the subject from the pulpit. ‘The Wallacks 
are now far the most numerous inhabitants of the country, and are 
pressing close upon the heels of the Saxons, the numbers being 
now, Mr. Boner says—Wallacks or Roumains, 1,227,276; Magyars, 
536,011; Saxons or Germans, 192,482; Gipsies, 78,923; Jews, 
15,573. Nevertheless, in spite of the evil influence of this habit, 
the vitality of the race, its unity, industry, freedom, and com- 
parative civilization gave it wealth, and throughout the Turkish 
wars we hear of its paying taxes which seemed utterly beyond 
the power of such colonies to yield. Gradually, however, they 
became impoverished, and gradually also the alliance between 
them and the Magyar nobles cease to exist. The Saxons detested 
the turbulent energy of the nobles, now directed against oppres- 
sion, now against order, one day expended in protecting them- 
selves, the next in summoning the Turk to avenge some fancied 
injury, while on their side the Magyars despised the plodding, 
wealth-getting, orderly burghers, who cared so little for politics 
and so richly repaid plunder. ‘This hostility was fomented by 
political circumstances, by the Saxons’ habit of turning for aid to 
Germany, by their devotion to agriculture, and by the increasing 
numbers of the Wallacks, until it became overt hatred. 

“There is at this moment in Continental Europe no people, except 

the Swiss and the Belgians, enjoying such liberties and guaranteed 
rights as these Germans possessed when they settled in Transylvania. 
In six hundred years, the progress of the different monarchies leaves 
them still far behind the political condition in which those men lived. 
Their presence however, as was observed before, worked no effect on 
those around them. The difference between them in nature, moral cul- 
ture, habits, and education, was too great for such a result. Seven cen- 
turies of neighbourhood have not brought them nearer together. Seven 
centuries more will not make them friends. The two races are radically 
unlike, with qualities wholly different, whether for good or evil. The 
political freedom of the foreigners was for the Hungarian nobleman a 
restraint ; their order, thrift, industry, were to him a constant reproach, 
and their distrust of his promises could not but be taken ill. He felt 
himself aggrieved when they looked westward for support, as they 
always and very naturally did,—instead of rallying round the standard 
raised by a Magyar. It was a source of bitter feeling in times long 
past, and it has occasioned still greater bitterness in the present day. I 
comprehend quite well the feelings of each party, and, from their re- 
spective points of view, find both quite natural. Deeply regrettable as 
it is, I do not see how it could be otherwise.” 
This hatred has not been soothed by the favour of late years 
shown to the Wallacks, who have been petted as against both 
Saxons and Magyars until they begin to dream of mastery and 
independence. Of course with three civilizations co-existent and 
hating each other justice has become impossible, and its absence 
falls heavily on the Magyar. 

“As no Hungarian will accept office, and as there are too few Saxons 
for the law courts and other Government offices, Roumains are appointed 
tothem. Of their partiality, insufficiency of knowledge, and illegal pro- 
ceedings, there is hardly any one who, in these matters, has not his tale 
to tell. For this reason, people put up with an injury from the certainty 
that they will find no redress. Indeed, if I were to enter on the matter 
more fully, I might fill my volume with instances. The most direct 
evidence is insufficient to convict. I know a case of a Wallack having 
been observed in a courtyard at dusk, lurking about the barn. He was 
seen to go into the hayloft, and afterwards, on being perceived and fol- 
lowed, he took to flight, but was caught. Directly after, fire broke out 
on the very spot where he, and where he only, had or could have been. 
Yet the man was acquitted, his judge being of his own nation. The wood 
of a Hungarian nobleman was devastated by the Wallacks. He com- 
plained of it to his lawyer, who was instructed to get an order of prohi- 
bition. In May, the order came; but no notice being taken of it, in 
December the last tree was cut down. In the April following nothing 
had yet been done; but as the wood was gone, the delay mattered little. 
Among sixty cases of complaint for stealing wood from the forest, there 
was not one conviction. If, however, the complaint bo against the gen- 
tleman, then the verdict, which may be known beforehand, is carried 
out at once.” 

There is ‘‘ perfect lawlessness in the land” upon all questions of 
property, the most numerous class being in fact upon that point 
still uncivilized, and owning little land of its own. As to crimes 
of violence the situation is better, the country being perfectly 
safe, but theft prevails to a degree which indicates either moral 
perversion among the people or an absolute necessity for a new 
tenure. When agriculture is the sole occupation, and a whole 
population hungers for the land it cannot obtain, agrarian crime, 





whether in Transylvania or Ireland, is sure to be common. Jus- 
tice, however, is impossible under the existing system of adminis- 
tration, which is centralized to the last degree, and worked by men 
who are almost obliged to commit frauds in order to live. 

“The subordinate Government officers are paid badly, so that, to use 

the words of my informant, himself holding office, ‘they must steal.’ 
Another allowed that ‘they must defraud in order to live.’ A third said, 
‘We lose annually very considerably by theft.’ An overseer (Au/seher) 
at a mine gets six florins a month. Some men on the smallest salary 
live well and handsomely. How do they manage it? Near one salt- 
mine in full work is another now deserted. Here organized bands of 
fifty or sixty men, with outposts as sentinels, regularly steal salt; and 
the badly-paid overseers connive at the depredation.” 
The Saxons are just what they are everywhere, and the Wallacks 
seem a happy, child-like race, fond of amusement, music, and 
improvization, holding dances even in the open street, the men in 
their shirt sleeves, the girls in white shifts, with the red kretinsa 
or double apron, one in front and one behind. 

“Thus, the skirt looking as if in one piece, the whole has the appear- 
ance of an ordinary scanty dress. Towards the north of Transylvania 
it is otherwise: the two pieces do not meet, except above or on the hip; 
and thus the white shift is seen from the waist downward on either side. 
Its snowy white sleeves are large as a bishop's, and here the garment is 
worn longer than elsewhere, and reaches quite to the ancles. On the 
head the girls wear a sort of shawl, either red or yellow; it covers the 
forehead, and descending on eithor side the face, is tied under the chin.” 
The Wallacks are in fact not so much evil, as Mr. Boner thinks, as 
half-civilized, and disliking the Magyar whose lands they covet and 
the Saxons whose orderliness they detest, holding determinately to 
the Greek Church, and having no bond of union with Austria, they 
look to the Czar as their real chief, and long for the day when 
there shall arise a mighty and united Roumain nation. On the 
other hand the Saxon stands alone, while the Magyar, hating him 
politically as a German, looks on him socially ‘as Belgravia looks 
on Little Britain.” Clearly under such circumstances the first 
necessity of Transylvania is a strong central government, for if 
the people are left to fight it out in the local Diet, either one caste 
will dominate the rest or the three will destroy each other. And 
Mr. Boner at heart evidently believes that this necessity gives the 
Kaiser a moral right. Of course this is in bias a German account, 
but Mr. Boner supports it with numerous facts drawn from his 
own experience, and he does full justice to the good qualities of the 
Magyars, complaining only of their almost diseased national pride, 
which renders them absolutely incapable of being just to any Go- 
vernment which does not first of all acknowledge that the habitual 
exclamation, “* We are Magyars,” is in se sufficient basis for a 
claim to superiority. lis view, though exaggerated, is well 
worth studying, for it must have at bottom some basis of truth, 
and is the one habitually put forward by all Germans. 

We have confined ourselves designedly to the political chapters 
of this volume, the information in which admits of condensation, 
but it contains many of greater interest for the general reader,— 
accounts of the local wines and capacities for wiue-making, of the 
vast salt mines at Maros Ujvar, with their halls 200 feet high, 240 
feet long, and 120 feet broad, chambers which cannot be rivalled 
by any ever excavated by man, and which Mr. Boner has excel- 
lently described ; of the gipsies encamped by the gates of every 
Transylvanian town ; of the practice of divorce, so universal among 
the Magyars that marriage has almost ceased to exist, of scenery, 
and of travelling. He describes all in a slightly affected but still 
lucid style, and though his arrangement is confused, his descriptions. 
over concise, and his bias evident, the reader who has mastered his 
book feels that he knows for the first time something of ‘Transyl- 


vania. 





TRAVELS OF A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.* 
WE opened Major Hall's book with much curiosity, having always 
had a longing to know something of the duties, qualities, and 
attributes of that mysterious entity, the ‘‘ Queen’s Messenger.” 
That Great Britain is happy in possessing thirty-seven ‘* Queen’s. 
Messengers,”—or, as Major [all says throughout his book, ‘* Royal 
Messengers "—under a chieftain called a Comptroller; that eigh- 
teen of these Royal Messengers are devoted to the “foreign service ” 
and nineteen to “home service ;” that each and all have a salary 
of sixty pounds sterling per annum, or about a pound a week ; 
that all are gentlemen born and bred, but as Royal Messengers 
must seek the decencies of life in “board wages” and profits 
on ‘“ mileage,”—all this, on painful inquiry, we learnt from a 
wonderful little book, styled a Guide to Government Situations, 
which teaches young men the art of earning about one-third 
the wages of labour from Government which they might obtain 





* The Queen's Messenger; or, Travels on the High-ways and Dye-ways of Europe. By 
Major Herbert Byog Hall. London: J. Maxwell and Co, 
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on moderate application from private employers. Our little 
gaile-book, however, more excited than satisfied our curiosity 
respecting the mysterious Royal Messengers, for though elo- 
quent upon the matter of board wages, it said not a word 
about the nature of the “service,” home or foreign. | What are 
they doing for the State, these thirty-seven gentlemen messengers ? 
was a question we in vain tried to answer to our own satisfaction. 
Are they carrying presents of game, fowl, or Johannisberger 
round among English and foreign ambassadors and ministers ; 
or do they distribute orders and decorations among the various 
members of the great ‘Teutonic family of Sovereigns ruling 
over Europe? Some such function, we thought, must be theirs ; 
being unwilling to believe that grand Royal Messengers should be 
put to simple postman’s work—work, moreover, splendidly per- 
formed by the young ladies of the electric telegraph office, who, 
promptly and secretly flash “ciphers” all over the world in 
blissful ignorance as to their meaning. The riddle of the Thirty- 
Seven weighed heavily upon our mind, when, at a lucky 
hour, there came the book of Major Herbert Byng Hall, full of 
promise to reveal the innermost secrets of the life and doings of 
the mysterious Queen’s Messenger. 

The revelations of Major Hall indeed are of a startling nature, 
his whole career as Royal Messenger, from the very beginning, 
being laid bare to the public gaze. It was on a frosty winter 
morning, when the Major “lay snug and warm between the sheets 
of a comfortable four-poster,” somewhere in Devonshire, that he 
reccived a letter from head-quarters offering the vacant place of a 
Royal Messenger. ‘To start for London; to present himself to 
‘*the noble head ;” to be ‘* courteously welcomed ;” and to assert 
his readiness to be off at a moment’s notice to the ends of the 
world, was the affair of twenty-four hours. The “ noble head,” 
taking his Major by the word, sent him off immediately to the 
Swedish capital. With the recital of this journey commence the 
strange adventures of the Royal Messenger. 
tell us what he startel for, or what he carried in his messenger 
bag, but he enters into the minutest details as to what he did eat 
and drink. Major Hall had ‘+ bad coffee and stale rusks” on the 
Swelish frontier at Helsingborg, and little or nothing to eat 
all the way up to the capital. Stockholm, however, offered some 
compensation in the way of refreshments. ‘* The question, ‘Where 


shall I dine ?’” the Major eloquently remarks, ‘is one of the most | 
| tion. 


important in the life of man; and in Sweden dinner is a very 
serious undertaking. 
friend, anl most probably at four o'clock, always verbally; so 
that if you live in Stockholm, anl go much ito society, it is 
absolutely necessary for your servant, or yourself, or better still, 
Over this “ serious ” 
} 


both, to keep a list of your engagements.” 
difficulty the Major got, by dint of imimense energy ; eating 
and to please his Swedish friends, drinking hard. ** The drinking 
is prodigious; in all respects equal to, if not surpassing the eating.’ 
‘+ Over its consequences,” says Major Hall, ‘* L will draw a curtain,” 
—in which remark there lurks wisdom. 

The second journey of the Royal Messenger was to the capital 
of Turkey. Here he went to the bad, discovering an entire absence 
of eatable things. It was only after much expenditure of time 
thit he fouad a boarding-house where he was “supplied with 
fresh butter for breakfast—a luxury beyond price in the East.” 
The fresh butter is spoken of more than once with due admiration 
Travellers to the East may be thankful to Major Hall for learning 
that ‘the Hotel d’Angleterre, at Therapia, may be justly con- 
sidered the best hotel for man’s rest and digestion in the Sultan's 
doninions, be it only that you get fresh butter for breakfast.” 
The almost entire absence of toothsome nutriment gave the Royal 
Messenger very unfavourable ideas as to the civilization of the 
Oitoman Empire. To him the want of good cooks seemed truly 
alarming. Ought not th: Sa'tan to look to this? ‘ Recollect,” says 
the Messenger, ‘¢a Sultan can postpone a race, or select a pet wife 
from fifty, or do almost anything else which for the time being 
enters his illustrious no llle,”—which the Turks may accept as 
official language. 

Journey the third of the Royal Messenger lay into Italy. Major 
Nall speaks very well, comparatively, of Italy. He enjoyed a 
capital breakfast at Civita Vecchia, and ‘‘a pipe and a glass of 
good cognac and hot water” on board the Meliterrancan steamer, 
and consequently felt dispose! to look kindly upon the fair 
peninsula and her inhabitants. What raised the admiration of the 
Royal Messenger was the discovery of excellent trout in one of 
the North Italian lakes—“ fresh, rosy, trout,’’ he exclaims, in his 
excitement, ‘which as trout have no rivals from pot or pan.” 


hard, | 


Visitors to Italy, however, are warned not to go by way of Susa, | 
where they will only get a ‘ badly-served supper.” his, above i practice for the benefit of all His Excellency’s friends who have 


He does not inleed | 
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all things, should be avoided on a well-considered journey, “ Tyg. 
vellers, like doctors,” exclaims Major Hall, * differ as regards 
gastronomic indulgence ex route; L hold to the system of eating, 
ay, and of drinking, when travelling, in moderation, whenever 
time permits the pleasure, without hurry or injury to digestion, 
and the eatables and drinkables are good; nature requires gus. 
tenance, and physical powers are called on more than people 
imagine, even in railway travelling.” 

It was a dark day in the life of the Royal Messenger when he 
was sent to Russia. ‘The very railway journey from Berlin to St. 
Petersburg was frightful. He tried to eat and he triel to drink 
at every station, but could not: the eatables and drinkables alike 
being not only bad, but exorbitant in price. ‘If you venture og 
solidities,” Major Hall cries pathetically, ** why, a rouble, or about 
three shillings, is the least you will have to pay. Do not imagine, 
however, that you see before you a rosy ham, a fine cold fowl, a 
beefsteak pie, or a round of beef and salad, such as you ¢ ‘nerally 
see at the Exeter station, which all but says, ‘Come —eat me; 
far from it. You have a cutlet made of all the leavings of yester- 
day, or yesterday week, mixed up tozether, ania false bone in- 
serted, or a large piece of impossible meat and pickled cucum- 
bers.” Dreadful, this; especially the * false But the 
railway journey to St. Petersburg, bad as it was, proved but 
a preparation to the sufferings of the Russian capital. 
came no dinner invitations, as at Stockholm, and it was only 
‘‘on rare occasions” that the Royal Messenger found himself 
‘‘comfortably located between two crinolines at a Russian 
dinner-table.” ‘Twice, and twice only, these happy events 
occurred. ‘I shall not readily forget those agreeable hours,” 
exclaims Major Hall, in the fulness of his heart. ‘ ‘The one was 
at the table of a Russian prince, the other at that of a millionaire, 
and as | profess to write simple facts, [ must admit, in the fullest 
since—and | 


bone.” 


There 


sense of enjoyment, I have never, before or 
have hal considerable practical koowlelg: of the art—found 
myself in more agreeable, high-bred society, or before a table so 
elegantly—yes, that is the worl—so elegantly appoint+d, anl 
where the meats, in so far as Russia can provide them, were so 
good, well selected, and well cooked. As for the wines, you 


might have imbibed a pipe without a healache, and have eaten 


| to repletion without any incouvenience to your digestion.” 


You are asked to dine at the house of a! 


*| dear as it was decent. 


| ever, that I had not to pay the bill.” 
objectionable for certain reasons, the Royal Messenger resolved not 


| eloquent, become poor. 


This heaven upon earth unfortunately was of too short dura- 
The agreeable hours when Royal Messenger was 
‘comfortably located between two crinolines” and got a dinner 
for nothing, soon passed away, and dining being a necessity, it 


the 


had to be sought after, with much expense and little inward satis- 
faction, at a public restaurant. The Royal Messenger, search as 
he might, could discover but one good eating-house at St. Peters- 
burg; that is, ‘one decent one, gastronomically speaking, worthy 
’ ‘This feeding establishment, sad to relate, was as 
‘* [supped there,” the Messenger says, ‘‘by 
invitation, and supped with some gusto; with the knowledge, how- 
The latter process being 


of the name. 


to visit again the one ** decent” place, “ gastronomically speaking,” 
but to set out once more hunting after new pastures. At length, 
after great exertions, he found what he desirel in the ‘ Hotel 
Benson,” an institution in the praise of which words, however 
The ‘* ]Hl6tel Benson,” we learn, “isa 
most respectable, most clean, most comfortable boarding-house 
. . . + conducted and superintended by two most adinirable, 
well-educated, warm-hearted Englishwomen, who are deservedly 
highly respected and esteemed by all who know them. This is the 
resting-place, and only resting-place, for a wandering Englishman 
who visits the city of the Czar. There he may take up his abode, 
amid peace and plenty .... . breakfast from seven till well 
nigh eleven in the morning —the best of tea, and all the usual 
additions of a good English breakfast—hot lunch at one, dinner 
at six, tea at nine.” Good heavens! 

We cannot follow the Royal Messenger through the rest of his 
eventful career, over the “ highways and bye-ways of Europe,” 
Bat the story is long and instructive, ant 
After minutely describing how 
and 
and 


don 
oe” 


and even of America. 
there is the due moral at the end. 
much he ate at Vienna and how little he drank at Warsaw, 
after giving copious details as to his subsequent eatings 
drinkings at Bordeaux, at Bayonne, at Madrid, on board the 
sia Atlantic steamer, at New York, at Washington, at Baltimore, 
at Boston, at Berlin, at Liibeck, and at Copenhagen, the Royal 
Messenger breaks forth in the following magnificent strain :—** I 
hold to the assertion that no embassy or legation ought to be 


| without a first-rate cook, whose art should be continually put in 
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T HE 


the position which admits of their being entertained. 
did I hold that position,—and I should have no objection, in a 
pleasant capital, 7 > ter 
no political discussion with my foreign colleagues or ministers 
till they had teste.l the most refined art of my chef, and acknow- 
ledged that I gave, and gave liberally, the very best wine in 
Europe.” 

Is there no vacancy, anywhere ‘in a pleasant capital,” for a 
new ambassador? It was said by wits of old that ambassadors 
were made “ to lie abroad for the benefit of their country ;” but it 
isant to get a better class of diplomatists, who will 





would be ples 


consent to eat and drink abroad for the benefit of their country— | 


eat and drink as heartily and as cheerfully as the Queen's 


Messenger. ; ee _ 


r - ‘ r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_—>— 

The Little Things of Nature. By L. H. Grindon. (Pitman.)—Mr. 
Grindon writes in a pleasant and rather seatimental way upon such sub- 
the vitality of seeds, the sleep of plants, the magic of chemistry, &ec. 

He evidently takes delight in the little things of nature that he describes, 
and reaches at times a pitch of eloquence that is quite attractive. is 
moral lessons are brought in for the most part easily and gracefully, as 


jectsas 





when in the globules of quicksilver he sees an emblem of * the heavenly 
flock that in this present life is broken into particles innumerable... 
but which shall yet resolve into glorious and everlasting unity.” Of 
course he is now and then temptel into an excess of fine writing, as 
when, in the midst of a discourse on plants, we come suddenly on a 
“ mother’s pride lifting up heaven into her face in small, sweet babe- 
smiles, that float like speech from lips yet speechless ; ” but on the whole 
he writes rationally, and at the same time with a certain force and pic- 
turesqueness. 

Common Shells of the Shore. by Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Sowerby. (Warne.)—Mr. Wood's name is a guarantee for the soundness 
of the information given in this manual. Jt is rather sternly practical, 
and not enlivened with anecdote in a way that one might have expected 
But it was meant to bo earried in the pocket, and on 


With plates by 


from the author. 
that account is confine. to the business-matter, which is very full. The 
illustrations are num>ro'1s, and there is a good index giving the scientitic 
name of the shell and the locality in which it is found. 

The Art Journal. (Virtue.)—The illustra- 
tions, we think, iu both these numbers are not quite up to the mark ; 
Egg’s pictures of the “Life and Death of Buckingham” are not very 
interesting in themselves, and they have not been well rendered. “Tho 
Death of Columbus” is a good engraving of a conventional subject. 
There is some vigorous sketching in the “ Art Rambles in Belgium” 
in the September number, and in that for October we have a good 
account of Leeds pottery, and some interesting illustrations of Mr. 
Wood's popular book, Homes Without ads. Indeed when one considers 
how much one gets for half-a-crown in this periodical, one feels that one 


September and October. 


has scarcely a right to find fault at all. 

Personal Names in the Bible. By W. F. Wilkinson, M.A. (Strahaa.)— 
This volume opens with fifty pages on the nature and origin of names 
and surnames in general, then follow ‘a than 100 pages on the 
names of God, and those are succesded by soms 500 more on the sub- 
Thos who cannot haye too much of a good 


m> 


ject indicated in the title. 
thing will find everything that they can desire; the explanations of the 
frigitfully spun out; thus we 





proper names are satisfactory, bat are 
have three pages to show that Elisha’s life corresponded to the meaning 
of his name, aud four on the change from Hoshea to Joshua. The book 
might very well have been reduced one-half. 

De La Ruc’s Pocket Diaries, Calentus, §e., 
of morocco, russia, and velvet. These 
always amongst the most coavenieat and pretti 


jn Issued in cases 


excollent s andl ealendars, 


kind, have 








already appeared for 1866, the larger ones containing a very 
photograph of the part of the moon’s surface round the voleano Tycho, 
and an essay on the moon by Professor Phillips. De La Rue’s calendars 
always have the best informiution about — scientific, 
astronomical matters, and their list of “celestial phenomena” for the 
Their foreign money table, their population 


and especially 


year is very complete. 
returns, and their miscellaneous information of the same class are also 


Moreover, | Canterbury has published in this small volume the substance 


| Sounds,” by W. 8. Squire, Ph.D. 





y interesting } 





of some 


sermons on the second Advent, Creation, and Providence. His design 


not too far from England,—I would enter into | 2 preaching them was “ to take somo of the great familiar truths of our 
religious belief, and, stripping them of a 


ceidents and conventionalisms, 
lay them forth in their reality face to face with ordinary thoughts and 
habits.” “For,” he says in another place, “to render pulpit ministra- 
tions effective we must condoscend to make use far more than we do 
of such thoughts and habits, and to enter into and deal with not ima- 
ginary states of mind and affections, not imaginary difliculties, but those 
really felt by our hearers.” This is an excellent theory, and any one 
who should carry it out effectively would have no reason to complain of 
the indisposition of the laity to hear sermons. We scarcely think that 
Dr. Alford has done so in this volume ; he gives us some very euphonious 
writing, but he certainly does not abstain from conventionalisms, nor 
does he display any originality of thought in dealing with dilficulties. 
He points out with great truth that the revelation of God through Christ 
throws a partial, if not a fall light upon the otherwise “ painful riddles ” 
of existence, but he does not ald to tho effect by sach rhetorical ex- 
pressions as that “nature is but a stray spark strack out from under the 
chariot wheels of His glory,” or again, * that tho simplest saying of the 
Bible is inexhaustible by man.” Perhaps the most original thing in the 
book is the opinion that homes of the preseut day are spared the dis- 
tracting and mischievous auxiety about dress which disturbed the 
matronus of more primitive timos, the “ Eves that span.” We have also 
the observation, which comes very naturally from a dignitary of an 





established church, that it is public opinion, guided by Christian intelli- 
gence, which prescribes the juste milier in all matters of food and 
raiment. Following out this train of thought, one can see how aman 
without unduly dividing his mind may take that amount of care for the 
morrow that conducts to a deanery. We may say shortly that satisfac- 
tory guiding through all the mysteries in the subjects treated is found in 
the orthodox teaching of the Church of England, and that the Meditations, 
expressed as they are in the writers’ well-kuown plexsant, if rather 
florid English, will be found attractive by those who have heard the 
difficulties talked about rather than felt them. 

The Sunday Magazine. 1865. Edited by Thomas Guthrie, M.D. 
(Strahan.)—The Sunday Magazine contains a large proportion of very 
serious reading, and continues to enter a protest against latitadinarianism, 
Sunday travelling, and other modern tendencies. At the same time it 
is written by men of mark and cultivation, and does include some varia- 
tion of what used to be perpetual sermon in the shape of travel and 
history, and above all, has exvellent illustrations. Altogether it may 
be said to divest Sunday in a well-regulated household of some of its 
terrors, aud may perhaps tend to avert that painful spoctacle of every- 
body getting sleepy and cross over a volume of sermons, or eating an 
extra and unwholesome meal to pass away the time. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science —October.—Tiiis number contains an 
interesting article by Captain Tyler on the means of communication in 
1 of the public to 


railway trains, from which it appears that the objoctin 
being quietly murdered or burnt is really being looked into, one com- 
pany, the South-Western, having a voltaic apparatus for complete outer 
communication already in work. There ave also readable papers on the 
‘*Mammals of South America,” by Mr. Sclater, with a good typical illus- 
tration depicting a scene in a Brazilian forest, and the “ Ldentification 
of Strata,” by the Assistant-Secretary of the Geological Society ; a short 
sketch of 
Hunt, F.R.S., and some technical writing on the 
The 
taken up with the usual “ Chronicle of Seience.”’ 


British gold discoveries, which are not encouraging, by R. 
“Quality of Musical 
remainder of the number is 


We have also received a cheap edition of Mr. Dutton Cook's pleasant 
story, Puul Foster's Danghter (Sarapson Low); two of Messrs. Smith and 
Klder’s monthly volumes of Standard Authors, Winifred's Wooing, by 
G. M. Craik, and School of Fathers, by Talbot Gwyune; Part X. of 


Lathan’s Dictionary of the Euglish Language (Longmans), which gets 
| to * Dism—Liti 3° Llements of Boteny, tenth edition, by T. Moore, F.L.S. 


(Longmans); Vol. I. of Massey's Listory of England (1745-1770), second 
edition (Longmans); Muckty’s Outlines of Geography (Blackwood), which 
seems a cheap and handy school-book; Dr. Lee's Health Resorts in the 
South of France, second edition (Adams), and Nice and its Climate, 
second edition (Adams); the Science of Exchanges, by N. A. Nicholson, 
M.A., third edition (Effingham Wilson); and Bradshaw's Illustrated 
Handbook to Spain and Portugal (Adams), edited by Dr. Charnock, 
which seems to contain as much information as can be expected for 











good. 
Meditations. By Wenry Alford, D.D. (Strahan.)—The Dean of | the money it costs. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. Alexander Strahan—Tie Charities of Eur pe, by TEETH WITHOUT PALN. 


| 
I : : | John De Liefde, 2 vols. 
ongman and Co.—Moral Freedom and Causxtion, by 
Henry Travis; the Amulet; Thoughts for ‘Vhoughttul 
Minds, by George Calvert; Transylvania, its Products 
and its People, by Charles Boner; Mozart's Letters, 
2 vols.; Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, by the Rey. 


| 
Ages, by J.M 





Dickens, 2 vols. 


Macmillan and Co.—Vopular Epes of the 
. Ludlow, 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall—OQur Mutual Friend, by Chailes 


NEW EDITION—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPULET oa the 


TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive), 


Middle G 

z 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer in every particular the 





John Booth: | Richard Bent'‘ey—Mr. Hozarth's Will, by C. H | PUrpose of natural masticators, ari : 

G. Routledge snd Sons,—The King’s Own Borderers, | S$) ence. These an are — > me gone | —— 
ye Ret Seale o OH Roomy “esti se Seediie — ‘ attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely wit 
tee. 3 vols. ; Taks from Shakes; eare ; lvery | Pg oan Grifliu and Co.—Autumao Leiver, by George springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, y 

: > SAEVIS. Loudon: 27 HakLey sTReeT, Cavendisa square, W. 

Hurst and Blackett—St. Olave’s; Agnes, by Mrs. | W. P. Nimmo—Lights in Art. Cary EsTaBLisument :—(4 (late 30) Lopeats Huub 
Oliphant, 3 vols. | A.W. Beunett—Poems, by 1. F. Ball. (Four doors from tue Railway Bridge), 

Smith, Elder, and Co—Romantic Tales; Life and ao : ; oe Country Kstablishmenuts:—15+ Duxe sraser Liver- 
Letters of the Rev. F. W. Robertsou, by 8. A. Brooke, 2 | ;_ Liubner and Co.—Auguste Comte and Positivism, by | 00); 65 New stazer, Birmingham. 


vols, 


William Tegg—Tle Anatomy cf Melacholy. 


De La Rue'’s Red Letter Diary Book for 1868. 


Messrs. GABKIiL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 
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‘* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘‘ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Grear Exursirion, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 











BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 


other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 


articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free, 


Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited. 


All Machines warranted. 
Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe.—l'or GENTLEMEN, the FASHIONS for the 
SEASON, for the promenade or demi dress—Supertine 
frock coats, with rich silk breast facings, or morning 
coats of superfine Melton cloths, the charge for the 
former being 3} to 4$ guiueas; for the latter, 24 to 34 
guineas. For negligé purpeses, morning coats with 
pocket flaps at the waist, also the negligé jackets; these 
are of Melton, fancy coatings, Angola and Cheviots, the 
prices from 25s. to 4 guineas, The Angolas and 
Cheviots are also made in suits, at prices from 2 to 4 
guineas; evening dress, black cloth of the finest quality. 
For overcoats,—Melion, Beaver, aud Witney cloths, from 
2 to 8 guineas. For young gentlemen from eight years 
of age—The morning coat and regligé jacket; also suits 
of Angola and Cheviot, the prices aceording to size, 
commencing at 8ls. 6d. the suit. For boys, from four 
years of age—The knickerbocker and Highland costume 
of black velvet, or fine cloth for dress, and of Angolas 
and Cheviots for morning, the price of the first size 
knickerbocker, 1 guinea the suit. For overcoats—Mel- 
ton, Beaver, and Whitney cloths, from 1 to 2 guineas 
exch. Foreigners and visitors to London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, will find at Messrs, Nicolls’ garments 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 
street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


AST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to THresHER 

= ~ rave Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
rand. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanveLapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China,and Glass. SrarueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Ligits aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and —— orders promptly exe- 
cute 





uted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street, Established 1807. 


EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


M* HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 








useful in mastication, 
52 F1. et strect—At Lone from 10 till 5. 





: 





\ \ TINTER EXHIBITION.—The 

Thirteenth Annual Winter Exhibition of Pic- 
tures, (the contributions of British Artists) atthe French 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, will OPEN on the 30th OCTO- 
BER. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY wv. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, [Lay:market.—Observe 
the red seul, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 
ws PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 


(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma; fair, W., London. 


‘te DLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping re- 
quired. Patented Fields’ improved, Patent, Hard, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-titting, 
Clean, Safe, and Economical, burning to the end. Sold 
everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen. Wholesale and for 
Export, at the Works, 
J.C. and J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patent Parafline Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government. 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious coudimeut, pronouuced by Con- 
noisseuis i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud Perkins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BakcLay and Sons, London, &c., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Viluien universally. 





The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 


H™4 and SON, of TOTTENTAM- 

COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of makiug a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are iriespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, aud Two large ground-floor Warerooms; 
the whole forming, they Lelieve, the most complete Stuck 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, aud Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on app.ication to HiKAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, Loudon, W. 

Oy VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees aud two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordiuary otto- 
man. Ouly ot T. H. EILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 34 Berners street, 
Oxford street, An illustrated priced list on application. 


AMILY MEDICINE.—The most 
healthy Families are visited, at times, with some 
ailments, and at such times no medicine can be resorted 
to with more perfect contidence than PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS. Tbis esteemed medicine produces immediate 
relief, without the slightest pain or iuconveuience.—May 
be had of any Chemist. C os 





— 


EPORT of the THIRD ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the DISCOUNT 
CORPORATION (Limited), 34 Abchurch lana, London 
E.C. Capital, £2,000,000. ss 

First Issue, 10,00) Shares of £100 each 

Paid up, £200,000. 
DrixeEctors. 

James Bruce, Esq. George Lyall, Esq. 

Horatio Sydney Coulson, | Charles kdward Mangles, 


Ls l 
Thomas Stenhouse, Esq 

esq. John Torrance, Esq. 
Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. | Edward Weston, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limi. 

ted); Messrs. Barnet, Hoares, and Co.; the Union 

Bank of London. ® 

At the THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors, held at the London Tavern, Bishops. 
gate street, on Friday, the 27th day of October, 1365, 
the Report of the Directors, dated the 13th October, 
1805, and already forwarded to the shureholders, wag 
taken as rea‘. 

The following resolutlons were then put and carried:— 

Ist. That the Report aud statement of Accounts now 
presented be adopted, and that a dividend of 10s, per 
share free of income-tax be declared, aud be paid on and 
after lst November, 1865, 

2nd. ‘That Charles Bye Colchester, Fsq., and George 
Lyall, Esq., be re-elected Directors ot this Company, 

3rd. That the Directors be auth orized to set apart the 
sum Of Que Thousand Pounds a8 remuueration for their 
services during the past year. 

The Seal of the Corporation was then affixed to the 
Register of Transfers. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors 
having been proposed and seconded, the meeting 
separated. 

THE DISCOUNT CORP ORATION (Limited), 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th September, 1365. 

Dr. & 8. d. & 
To Capital Account— 

9,995 shares, on which £20 

has been paid ....199,9009 0 0 
Less arrears .....- 25 0 0 
199,875 0 O 
To 5 shares forfe'ted, on 


Esq. 
Charles Bye Colchester, 








3. d, 








—- which has been paid 1210 0 
10,009 shares —— 199,887 10 0 
To loans, deposits, &c., We. .. 4006 oe oe. 1,553,303 3 4 





To reserve fund ....-0.cce -ccercveetee 1000 0 0 
To protit and loss account—amount at 
16,779 5 0 


credit, as per auuexed statemeut...... 


£1,775,969 18 4 





Cr. 8. d, 
By cash at various Baukers...¢+ee0--.. 100,597 0 4 
B; bills discounted, Advances, &c. .... 1,593,520 8 7 
By Amalgamation account paid for 

transfer of Business .....+..00++ eoee «70,000 0 0 
By premises iu Abchurch lane ....+... 3.500 0 0 
By preliminary expenses—dalauce of 

3,352 9 5 


ACCU cococceccere eo covececesccece 
£1,775,969 18 4 

Prorit AND Loss Account, for the Six Months ending 

30th September, 1865, 

Da. & »@ 2 wt 
To Current Expens:s, including 
Salariez, Rent, ‘Taxes, Income- 
Tax, Auditors’ remuneration, 


aud all other charges........ 4,272 12 8 





To Bad Debts 400 12 0 
To Rebate of Luterest ou Bills 

discounted not yet due, carried 

forwaid to New Account .,.. 9,773 10 0 
To Dividend of lus. per Share on 

10,000 Shares ...ccccocsccocs 5,000 090 


To Amount added tw reserve fuud 1,000 00 

To Balance carried forward to 
Profit and Loss New Account 605 30 

ae 15,779 50 


£21,051 17 8 

*R. & af 
By Balauce brought forward from 31st March 

2,111 76 


e+. + 18,040 10 2 
£21,051 17 1 
Examined aud found correct, 
JAMES COOPER, 
(Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, and Evans). 
JAMES DUKE HILL, 
London, 5th October, 1865. 


‘Taeatae ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. E. Facconer and F. B. CHat- 
On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, Shakespeare’s Historical Tragedy of 
JULIUS C#SAR. Brutus, Mr. Phelps; Cassius, Mr. 
T. Swinbourne; Mare Antony, Mr. James Anderson ; 
otber characters by Messrs. G. Belmore, A. Rayner, E. 
Phelps, Maclutyre, Fitzjames, C. Harcourt, C. Vandon- 
hoff, G. Spencer, Meagreson, and C. Waruer; Mes- 
dimes Atkinson, F. Falconer; and Mrs. Hodson. 
Preceded by a New and Original Farce by Edwund 
Falconer, eutided, HUSBANDS BEWARE. Prices 
as usual. Box office open from 10 to 5 daily. Doors 
open at half-past six, the Performances commence at 
seven o'clock. 

On Saturday, November 4, will be produced Shakes 
peare’s Tragedy of KING JOHN, in which Messrs. 
Phelps, James Anderson, Swinbourne, Percy Roselle, and 
Miss Atkinson, will appear, supported by the whole 
Strength of the Company. 


rMNHE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 
18, New Series, SATURDAY, October 2%, price 
6d., by post, 7d., contains :—Letters from Lord Boyne 
(1723)—Lord, Denman—Lord Stratford De Redclitle—m 
Sir Ff. Burdett—Earl Fitzwilliam—Viscouat Cranbourne 
—Earl of Jersey—Lhnomas Campbell—Samuel Rogers— 
Kurl Mayer — Rosa Bonheur—Countess Dowager of 
Essex (Miss Stepheus)—Countess Dowager of Harring- 
ton (Miss Foute). Illustrations: Three Origiual 
Sketches by Daniel Maclise, R.A.—Dancing Figures, 
humorous, by An Anonymous Artist.—13 Burleigh 
street, Strand; aud all booksellers and newsagents. 


} Auditors. 





TERTON. 
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IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COM- 

PETITIVE EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES 
will be held by the CIVILSERVICE COMMISSION ERS 
on MARCH 19%h next, and following days. The Com- 
petition will be open to all natural born subjects of Her 
Majesty, who, on the Ist of March next, shall be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and of good health and 
character. Copies of the Regulations may be obtained 
on apptication to the Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 


gion, London, S.W. 


7, ALVERN COLLEGE.—The VACA- 
h TION will begin on Wednesday, December 
20, andthe School will RE-ASSEMBLE for the follow- 
ing term on Wednesday, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 
M.A., Head Master; to the Rev. Charles M'Dowall, M.A., 
and to the Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Boarding-House Mas- 


ters, or to 
HENRY ALDRICK, Esq., Secretary. 
WLANDFORD SQUARE.—Furnisied 


Hous» to be Let from the 15th of November for 
six months, containing six bed and dressing-rooms and 
rsual reception rooms. In complete order and repair.— 
Apply to G. HEAD and CO., House Agents, No. 7 Upper 
Baker street, N. W. 











] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor Pepper on Polarize 1 Light.—New Serio- 


Comic Ghost Story (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks 
joint inventors), entitled ‘‘ The Poor Author Tested.”— 
‘New scene, with the wonderful illusion called “ Proteus ; 
—Musical Entertainment by Mr. F. Chatterton.—Lee. 
tures by Dr. Donovan, and J. L. King, Esq. Open 12 
to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission, 1s. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
ecientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAMS. BURTON has twelve large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY of LAMPS, 
baths, and metallic bedsteaas. The stock of each is at 
ouvce the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 








Bedsteads, from ........ wees 123. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... +» 83. 0d. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur),from.. 6s. Od. to 7 7s. each. 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pare Colzn cll cccccccccccccce eseoe 48. 3d. per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St+re 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newman yard, London. 





OWLAND’S KALYDOR is univer- 
sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear, 
awl blooming. Price 4s.6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for * ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR.” 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
~The Medical profession for thirty years have 
Spproved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
gemedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted Yor 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEKORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists, CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 
On each botie and red label over the cork. 


TPHE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
and REQUIKING NO SNUFFING, are sold by all 
Grocers and Candle Dealers, aud wholesale by PALMER 
aud CO., Gree street, Bethnal Green. 
N.B.—Original Patentees of the METALLIC WICK 
——— munufacturers of Composite and other 
- Ss, 











OLLOWAY’SPILLS.--Ill-conditioned 
Stomachs—Few persons save those who have 

Jong endured the hydra-headad disease calle 1 dyspepsia 
au form any notion of the great expense chronic indi- 
gestion enta‘ls 01 muscles, nerves, mind, and temper. 
In the early stages of this Protean malady the purifying, 
reguiating, aud aperient Pills invented by Professor 
Hi lloway exert the unost wholesome power, by accurately 
@ Justing the functions of the stomach, liver, bowels, and 
ile miner organs subserving the svlution of man's daily 
food. Incoutrmed debility of digestion Holloway’s Pills 
are likewise re liaLle remedies, which may be contidently 
resorted to in all stomachic, hepatic, renal, and ulvine 
derangements, without the slightest doubt of their ability 
tv release the suflerer from almost insupportable misery. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—CERTIFICATES of DEBENTU RE. 
The COU PONS from the above Certiticates of Deben- 
ture due 15th November will be PAID at the CON- 
SOLIDATED BANK (Limited), and must be left two 
clear days at the Offices of the Company for ination. 
If sent by post a cheque for the amount will be re- 
mitted in course. 
5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, Westminster ; 
or 26 Throgmorton stieet, London, E.C., October, 1865: 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 
Drrecrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman. 

JOB CAUDWELL, Esq,, F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman. 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Maguire, 
Franeis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. M.A. 
W. Paul Clift, Es3. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 

General Manager.—Hubert Geo. Grist, Esq., F.S.S. 

Resident Actuary.—George 8. Horsnail, Esq., A.LA. 








NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introduced by this Company with marked 
success, 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Muildiug Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and withdrawable at any ume, granted. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per- 
manent means of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £lu Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Teu Shillings onallotmeut. Divideu d, 
7} per cent. per daunum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
geticaily, required, Ou liberal terms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBERT GEO. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Olfices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 





[MECRTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutious, aud tue public generally, that by 
& novel application of his uurivallel Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which fur excelleuce of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad pvints, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John stroet, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 


GPSCIAL NOTICE.—DUTY off TEA. 
—All Prices again reduced Sixpence per Pound. 
Strong to Fine Black Tea, 1s. 64., 28, 23. 6d., to 33. per 
pound. The most delicious black tea the world produces 
is now only 33. 61. per pound. Rich, rare, choice coffee, 
Is, 4d., is. 6d., ls. 8d. PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8 Kiug William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods carriage free, by 
their own vaus, within eight miles, and send teas, coffees, 
and spices, carriage free to any railway station or market 
town in England, if to the value of 40s. 

PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents or any connection 
with any house in Worcester or Swansea, 








THE following Letter appeared in the 
Times of the 24th inst. :-= 
GOOD NEWS FOR PORT WINE DRINKERS. 





To tne Epiror or THE “Times.” 

Sir,—In an article which lately appeared in the Times 
yO. refer to the practice which largely prevails in Poria- 
gvl of more or less brandying the wine intended for this 
market, and you add, “ this brandy is added in order to 
stop fermentation, and to retain a Certain amount of 
sugar in the wine.” ‘The apology for this practice con- 
sists in the fact that the appearance of the oldium in 1851 
necessitated a larger addition of alcohol than heretofore 
for the preservation of the wine. 

Now that the oidium has passed away, and the fruit- 
bearing of the vine is not disturbed by the appearance 
of disease, it becomes a matter of some importance to 
reduce the alcoholic properties of port to &@ minimum of 
strength. With this view we have endeavoured to secure 
ports possessing ligutuess, purity, and quality, and we 
have just received a parcel equal to about 1,700 dozen 
from @ well-known “ quinta” of the Lower Douro. 

Our correspondent states that ** this wiue possesses 
many of the characteristics of Burgundy—viz. tine 
colour, great body, and is silky, soft, aud extremely dry, 
combined with great flavour. 

It is besides a fully fermented wine. 

We would only further meution that the price’is 3)s. 
per dozen. 

We beg to remain, Sir, your very obedient Servants, 
H. R. WILLIAMS acd Co. 
Cros>y Hall, 32 Bishopsgate street Wituin, 
Octuber 23. 


Ass CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, fur which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high & reputation, a ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard aud 
Sons Solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Cuairs, 








au indispensable luxury in every drawiug-rovm. 





T= CITY OFFICES COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £200,000. Mortgage Debentures, 
£300,000. 
Directors. 
H. F, L. Astley, Esq. (Messrs. Astley andjCo,) 
Thomas Dakin, Esq. (Alderman). 
Charles Ellis, Esq. (Lloyd's). 
James Levick, Esq., King’s Arms yard. 
Edward Masterman, K'sq., Nicholas lane. 
Edward Waruer, Ksq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. James Siuart Wortley. 
BaNKeERs. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
Nicholas lane 
SECRETARY. 
G. W. Benwell, Esq. 


This Company is now issuing a limited number of 
Debenture Bonds for 3, 5, and 7 years, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable balf-yearly, 
in sums of £40, £20), £40), and £300 each. 

The funds of the company have been advantageously 
invested in first-class freehold and long leaseholi pro- 
perty in the City of London, which with the unpaid 
capital of £800,000 afford the most ample security for all 
the debentures proposed to be issued. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
had at the temporary o‘fices of the company, 70 Corn- 


hill, E.C. 
N.B.—These debentures will be received from share- 


holders in payment of any future calls 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 

in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp For 10,00) Cuarms. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 

By an ANNUAL PayMeNT OF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Conn. 


HILL aud 10 ReGENT STREET, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


gout H AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 64 Old Broad street, E.C. 

EBENTURES BEARING IN- 
TEREST at 6, 64, and 7 PER CENT. 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security possessed by the holders of these Debon™ 
tures is the uncalled Capital of the Company, amount” 
ing to £450,900, aud the freehold ani other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capital and 
money received upon Deventures have beeu advanced 
in the Coluny. 

London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1865 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £700,00). 

DirecTonrs. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
a Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq., 
urn. 














Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. 

George Ireland, sq. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared ty ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Turee, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 
respectively, 

hey are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, &.C. 


M.P. 
Robert Smith, Esq. 


By order, 





JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 
REAKFAST BEVERAGE.— 


Hommopathie practitioners, and the medical pro- 
fession generally, recommend CUUCOA as being tue most 
healthful of ali beverages. When the doctrine of 
home@opathy was iirst introduced into this country, 
there were to be vbtained no preparations of Cocoa eitner 
attractive to the taste or acceptable tu the stomach; the 
nut was either supplied in the cruje state, or 69 uuskil- 
fully manufactured as to obtain litle notice. J. EPPS 
of London, hom@opathic cuemist, was induced in the 

ear 1339 to turn his attention to this subject, and at 
leugth succeeded, with the assistance of elaboraio 
machinery, in being the firs to produce au article pure 
in its composition, and So retined by the perfect tritura- 
tion it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stumach, For general use 
Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, g: ateful 
breakfast beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. iassall, 
in his work ‘**Food and its Adulterations,” says:— 
Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive 
principles; every ingredient necessary to the growih and 
sustenance of tue body.” Again, * AS @ nutritive, Cocua 
stands very much higher tuan either Cyilee or tea,” 
Directions :—I'wo teaspoonfuls of the powder in a break- 
fust Cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, Tin. lined, 
4ib., $lb., and lib. packets, sold by grocers, ¢ »ufectioners, 
and chemists. Kuch packet is labelled J. E»ps, Homao- 
pathic Chemist, 1lz Great Russell street ; 174 Piccadilly ; 
aud 43 Tureadneedie street. 








TH 
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TBE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 


sstie of 100,000 new shares of £29 each. on which £5 
per shure will be culled up by instalments, no further 
call being contemplated. The issues will be made as 
follows :—50,000 shares will be allotted to the present 
shareholders, and 50,000 shaves will be allotted to the 
general public. When the above issue is completed, the 
subscribed capital will cousist of 200.000 shares of 
£20 each £4,000,000 
The paid-up capital .. ° 1.0:0,000 
The generil reserve fund 500,000 
The Dividend reserve fund.. ........ 100,009 
Drrecrors. 
The Right Hon. James Stuart- Wortley, Governor. 
James Levick, Esq., merchant, King’ *) Henares 
el J 
Arms yard. Governuss 
James Nugent Daniell, sq. ) - 
James Childs, Esq., “pelo, 
William Deut, Sen., ‘i. Chairman of the 
Mersey Marive Insurance Company. 
Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad street, 
Charles Ellis, ban, Lloyd's. 
Adolphe Hakim, E tsq., Cornhill, London. 
William Harrison, sq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, and 
Bevan), Deputy Cl sineas of the Thames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance Company. 
Richard Stuart Lane, Esq., Old Broad street, Loudon. 
Charles E. Newbon, sq., London. 
Henry Pownall, Ksq., J.P., Russell square, London. 
Joseph Mackrill Smi th, Esq. (Messrs. Mackrill 
Smith and Co.), Old Broad street, London. 
Edward Warncr, Esq., M.P., London. 
James White, Esq., M.P., Loudon, 
Albert Grant, j-, M.P., Managing Director. 
Bankers—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths; the National 
Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in [reland ; 
the National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, and its 
branches in Scvtland. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nichclas 
lane, F.C. 
Brokers—Messrz. 












Thames aud 


London, 











Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 7 Angel 


court, Tbrogmorton street, K.C., London; Messrs, 
Horsfall and Penny, Liverpool; Messrs. ‘Tod and 
Ashton, Liverpool; Messrs. Shore aud Kirk, Man 


chester. 
Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Es 


Officer, 17 and 18 Coruhil!, E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 

The marked success which has attended the opera- 
tions of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England 
(Limited) is almost uuexampled in the history of any 
commercial undertaking. 

The results of its operations have been so satisfactory 
that, as will be seen by the Half-yearly Report just 
issued, a dividend and bonus, up to the 30th September, 
at the rate of 40 per cent. per annum, has been declared, 
being the same dividend and bonus as was paid for the 
previous half-year, 

Besides these unprecedented results, the Company is in 
possession, up to 30th September, of a general reserve 
fund of £200,000, ofa Dividend Reserve Fand of £100,000, 
and has profits in hand up to the same period, after 
paying the above-mentioned dividend and bonus of 
£50,805 48. 9d., the paid-up capital being £500,000, 
making in all £850,805 4s. 9d., or above £8 10s. per 
share. 

The following is the business transacted by this Com- 
pany:— 

This Company negotiates loans for colonial 
foreign Governments ; 

Co-operates in the financial arrangements of British 
and other railways; 

Makes advances to corpvrations, town councils, and 
other public bodies; 

Negotiute 8 loans tor public works ; 

Assists in the introduction of industi inl and commer- 
cial undertakings; 

Makes adyances upon approved stocks, shares, bonds, 


aud 


Cos 

Makes temporary loans upon eligible freehold and 
leasehold securities; ant geverally transacts such other 
financial business as is suitable to the capitulist, whether 
as principal or agent. 

The greatly iucieased and still increasing anount of 
business offered to this company, both by eminent 
private firms, companies, and corporations, hus decided 
the Court of D.me ors to make their second is-ue of 
shares, by allotting tie remaining capital of the Com- 
pany, consisting of 100,000 new shares, on which £5 per 
share Only is intended to be called up. 

These 100,000 1ew shares the Directors propose to 
issue as follows, viz.:— 

50,000 ebares will be issued to the sharehvliers in this 
Compary who siund registered on the books of the 
Company, to be alloued to them at a premium of £2 10s. 
per share, in the proportion of one new stare for every 
two shares now held; and 

500,000 shares will be issued to the general pubhe 
(including such shareholders as may wish to apply for 
shar: s in addition to those they are entitled to as share 
holders), to be allotted at a premium of £3 lds. per 
share, 

The premiuns to be received upon this issue will 
amount to £300,000, which will be auded to the £200,000 
already standing at the credit of the General Rese rve 
Fund, and will thus increase tiat tund to £500,000, The 
Dividend Reserve Fund being £100,000, the paid-up 
capital will then be £1,000,000, 

The new shares will be paid up as follows, viz :— 

On those issued at £2 10s. per share premium to the 
sharehclders :— 


£1 00 per nh on application, being on capital 
acc 

1100 per tam on allotment ; £1 being on capital 
account, 10s. on premium account. 

2100 per share on lst January, 1366; £1 10s. being 

on capital account, £1 on premium account. 

2100 pershare ou Ist Maren, 1856; £1 lus, being 

on capital account, £1 on premium account. 


eee 
£7 10 0 being £5 capital, £2 10s. premium. 
On those shares issued at £3 10s. per shure premium 


to the general pu iDlic, the fo Mowing will be the mode of | 
payment: 





| pled fo 


41 0 O pershaie on application; being on capital 
account. 
| 2100 per share on allotment ; £1 being on capital 


mnt, € 8. on premium account. 

2100 per share on Ist January, 1866; £1 10s, 

being on capital account, £1 on premium 
account. 

2100 per share on Ist March, 1866; £1 10s. being 
on capital account, £1 on premium account, 






£8 10 0 being £5 capital, £3 10s. premium. 

These 190,009 new shares will participate in the next 
distribution of profits, pro rata with the existing shares, 
according to the amouut of capital paid up thereon; the 

valuable op ition will be, however, reserved to the holders 
of these shares of paying upon any of them the wholeof 
the above inst«lment Bag | time previous to the date 
H of the last instalment, viz., Ist Mareh, 1806, on paying 
the Company back interest from the date of such pay- 

ment to 30th Sep'ember I:st, at the rate of 20 per cent. 
per aunum on the £5 on cupital account ; the shares 80 
paid up to be then eutitled tothe same amount of prolits 
next half-year as is declared on the existing shares. 

Interest at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum will be 
charged on all instalments not punctually paid, and any 
instalment not duly paid will reader the previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture. 

The Directors are aware that in thus almitting the 
public to subscribe fur shares, at a price sv Much below 
their real value, they are departing from the practice 
generally adopted in an issue of new shares, of offering 
the whole of them to the shareholders; but the Direc- 
tors are so impressed with the importance of increasing 
the area of influence of this Company—inufluences see nid 
only in importance to capital tsa Compimy like the Cre- 
dit Foncier and Mobilier of Euglaund—anl have had 
such proofs in the result of tue issue of shares a year 
ago, of the sound policy of admitting the pablic to a par- 
ticipation in such issue, that they feel contident of obtain- 
ing the approval of the sharelolders in the course they 
have adopted, 

The following calculation will guides 
esitimating the intrinsic value of the shares 
dividend and bonus uow declared are paid, ant 
issue is completed :— 

The capital paid up willanouut to ...... 
The General Reserve Fund ..... . 
The Divideud Reserve Fund.. 
In hand, profits not divided ..... 















investors in 
fter the 
when the 








£1,090,000 0 0 
500,000 0 0 
100,000 0 0 

50,305 4 9 
£1,650,805 49 

Equal to above £8 5s. per share on the whule 2u0,v00 
shares. 

So that the public, on subseribing at 
(being £5 capiul, sand £3 Los. premium), are being ad 
mitted partners in this C pa by ouly paying 53. per 
Share premium, as preu liar 8 5s. per share being 
actually represented in aes in the assets of the Com- 
pany. Over and above these advantages, there is tue 
probably enhanced value which will attach to these 
shares, in the same way that the shares issued to the 
public at £2 13s. 4d. premium in September, 184, after 
having received £1 per share in April last, as dividend 
and bonus, are now worth £5 5s. per share premium, 
making together £6 5s. for what they paid £2 133. 4d. for, 
being in one year more than 140 per Cent. increase in 
value on the amount paid for premium. 

The Directors feel that with a paid up capital of 
£1,000,000, a General Reserve Fund of £500, - a Divi- 
dend Reserve Fund of £100,010, making a total of 
£1,600,000, they will be in a position to meet the yl 
cies of any business that may be brought before them; it 
is, however the intention of the D rectors to iucrease, out 
of future profits, the Divideud Reserve Fund to £20,000, 
being in accordance with the plan announced in the last 
repoit, to have always in hand one year’s minimum 
dividend at 20 per cent. per annum, calculated on the 
amount of the capital paid up for the time being. 











£8 Lvs. per share 





deliverate opinion and convection that this Company is 
destined in a very short period to take a foremost place 
among tie leading mouetary institutions of the country. 

AppPlicatious for sliares may be made jin the form 
annexed, acd 
£1 per shere. Should a less nuuber ve 





allotied than is 








wil, so far as it will exteud, be applied ia payment of 
the sum due on allotment. 

Prospectuses, forms of application for shares, and 
copies of the hal!-yearly report (just published) may be 
— on application to the Bankers. 8S licitors, Stock- 
brokers, or of the 7 ey at the offices of the Company, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, #.C. 

The lsts of oe he ations for shares will be closed on 
Thursday, the 2ud November, at 4 o'clock for London, 
and on Friday, the 3rd November, at 12 o'clock, for 
country applications, before the expiration of which time 
all applications must be made, 

London, October 20, 1855, 


FORM C.—GENERAL PUBLIC. 
FORM OF APPLICATION POR SHARES, TO BE LETAINED BY 
THE DANKEBS. 
No.— 
To the Directors of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of 
England (Limited), 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers [insert 
Bankers’ names] the sum of £ » being a dep sit of 
£1 per share on new shares in the Credit Foncier 
and Mobilier of England (Limited), | hereby request 
that you will allot me that number, and | agree to 
acceptsuch shares, or any less number you may allot to me, 
on the terms of tie prospectus at 43 10s. premium per 
Share, aud I agree tu pay the amount due on allotment, 
and the other instalments as they become dus, to sigu 
the Articles of Association if requ i, aud I authorize 
you to insert my name on the regis-er of members for 
the number of sires 8» allotted to me. 
Usual signature........ 
Name iu full ... 
Residence .. 
Profession .. 


PHE ¢ CREDIT FONCIE R and 
MOBILIER of 


ENGLAND (Limited).—Notice 


















shares in this Company will be clos-d ou Thursdiy, 
2ud November, at 4 o'clock, fur Loudon, and on Friday, 
the 3rd Nove mber, at 12 o'cloes, for country applicatious, 
before the expiration of which time all applications 
must be ina - 
y order, ALFRED LOWE, See. 
3.17 oak 13 Corubill, London, Oct. 24, 1305. 














| 


The Directors farther wish to place on r-corl their | 


uust Le accompanied by the payment of | 


, the sun pald on ace unt of Such application 








: »¢ ylet anusactions wit lelay. 
is hereby given, that the lists of applications for the new | * Complete ite transactions sect ope 
the | 


(PHE CREDIT FONCIER and 

MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limite:).—At a 
MEETING of the Shareholders of this Company, held 
this day (Tuesday), the 24th October, 1365, at 11 o'clock 


a.m., 
The Right Hon. JAMES STUAR 
Governor, in the Chair, 

It was proposed, seconded, and carried un mimously, 

That the balance-sheet and report b>, aul are 
approved, confirmed, and adopted. 

It was also proposed, seconded, 
mously, 

That the best thanks of this meet 
hereby given, to the Governor, Deputy 
Directors for the great care nnd at 
given to the interests of the sharehold 
extremely satisfactory results wh.ca aivye 
from 

It was also proposed, 
ously, 

That the cordial thanks of this Mecting 
due, and are hereby otf red, to Aibert Grant, Ms7., M.P. 
the Managing Director, for the talent displayed by him 
in the adminisiration of the affairs of the Company, 

It was further propoSed, secouded, aud carried unani- 
monsly ; 

That the thanks of this Mecting be 
Lowe, Esq., Secretary, for his un i 
to him and the other o‘lice:s of the Company for their 
industry and zeal during the past hul!-year. 

By order of the Court of Direc ors, 





WORTLEY, 











hereby, 
aad carvied unani- 


du, and are 
GovVeruors, and 
ion they have 
s, aud for the 
arisea there. 


Ly are 





seconled, and carried unani- 


are eminently 


given to Alfred 
ing atteation; and 












J. STUART WORTLEY, Governor. 
ALFRED LOWE, Sveretary, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, Oct. 24, 1355. 


LIER of ENGLAND (Linite lL). — 

tuses and forms of application for the Siares 
Issue of Capital of this Company are now realy, aud as 
well as copies of the half-yearly report and balance- 
sheet, can be obtained at the Company's ollic 
ALEFRED LOW, Seo: 
Nos. 17 and 13 Cornhill, London, Oc’. 24, 1355. 


(ue CREDIT FONCIER and MOBL 








TilE 
UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Liverp ,01 ofice—Qicen [psurance Buillings. 
London office —Queen Iusurauce Buildiags. Gracechurch 





street, EC. ; ; : 
With Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, Bradford, 
Carlisle, Hull, Leicester, Manchester, Neweastle, shef- 


field, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, Dublin, 
Beifast, Montreal, and Melbo irne, and Agencies through- 
out the United Kingdom and abroad, 


MEETING of PROPRIETORS, 


At the ANNUAL 
held on the 20th October, 1865, BERNARD HALL, 
Ksq., Chairman of the Company, in the chair, the 


} 


DIRECLORS' REPORT for the year stated :— 
That the Fire Premiums for the year amounted 


to - £115 285 








That 529 ‘Life Policies ware issuad, insuring 
That the New Life Premiums amounted to... 
That the Life Income was., 2 oeseeeee 
Aud that upwards of 57 per t. of the entire 
Net Premiums had been addel to the Life 
Fand. 
That the Subscribed Capital amounted to 
Laat the Paid-up Capit al WAS .o.eee. 
And that the Reserve Funds amour WO cancss 
The LIFE BONUS of this Company average 1 46 per 
cent. of the Premiums paid, in some cases rising to £05, 
£70, aud ever £75 presat. Substartial beae its have 
‘fore been coufer:e1 on its Assurers, and as the Life 
f net Premiuus, 








seen 














the 
Liabilities are valued on the principle « 





assuming ouly 3 percent. interest—(the outsi le expenses 
chargeable to the ae Department for tae General 
Manageient of the Comp wy beiug specially limited by 
the Deed of Settle nent to 10 per cout. of the net Lifs 
income)—there is every reason to expect equily good 


Bouuses in the future. 





Home and Foreign Vix | Life Insurances at rates 
as invderate as those of otier first class offices. 

The Directors invite applications for Agencies. 
P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 

ESraBLIsnHepD IN 1797. 

No. 70 LOMBARD STREEL, E.C., aud 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. 
Direcrors. 

Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Ksq., Esq. 

William James Lancaster, 








Octavius E. Coope, 
William Cotton, 
D.C.L., F.R.S, 


Thos. ti. Farquhar, Esq. Esq. 
Jamés A. Gordon, sq.,| Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M.D., F.ROS. RS. 
Rasen Hawkins, jun., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Matthew Whiting Esq. 

Kirkten D. Hodgson, | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Isq., M.P. | Kaq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOVICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1368, All Policies now eifected on 
the “ return s; stem " will participate 

The last Bonus varied from 23 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon ap- 
proved security, iu sums of not less than 2500, 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


Mo TUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
i TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1550), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £50, to be 
repaid by instalments exteuding over oue, two, or three 
years. The large capital of this association enab-es it 
No inquiry 
or olfice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bulls dis- 
counted at short notice. Furms seut free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 
The Association also leuds money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenaut, or the liquidation of mortgages, 0B 
terms most adyantuyeous to the borrower, 


EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 
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Now ready, price 5s., Third Fdition, rev'sed. 
By C. 38. C. 

ar the impress of Cambridge on almost every 
ace _ , . Comic recollections of childhood, much in 
oy vein of the older Hood, acrostics , parodies, charades, 
odes to tobacco, and imitations of M. Tupper, Latin 
verse of no common merit, and really skilful translacions 
from the classics are found in this lively volume.”— 
Guardian. 

“ We were surprised by the litle book into lau shter, 
and charmed by its w himsical grace or grotesque sugges- 
tions vow aud then running into lines hardly surpassed 
in their way since the days of Thomas Hood.” — 


“They Le 


Examiner. 
Cambridge : Detettrox, Beut, aud Co. 


This day is published, price 8s. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By W. S. Atprs, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Detenron, Ben, und Co. 
London: Be. and DaLpy. 











ie omnia 
Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 
MEMOIR OF BISHOP MACKENZIE. 
By Harvey Goovwix, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Cambridge: Detcuron, Bein, and Co. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
In 4 vols. Svo., price £5 2s. 

{T= GREEK TESTAMENT; with a 

Critically revised Text ; a Digest of Various Read- 
References 19 Verbal and Idiomatic 
and a Copious Critical and Exe- 
For the use of 'Theolo- 
By Henry ALroxp, 


ings; Margiual 
U-age; Prolegomena ; 
getical Commentary in English. 
gical Students and Ministers, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbuiy. 
The volumes are sold separately as fullows— 
Vol. L—The FOUR GOsPELS. Fifth Edition. 28s. 
Vo). IL—ACI'S to II. CORINTLUTANS. Fifth Edition. 
24s. 
Vol. UIL—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. Fourth 
Edition. 18+. 
Vol. IV., Part L—=HELREWS to St. PETER. Third 
Edition. 18s. 
Vol. 1V., Part IL—ST. JOHN to REVELATION. 
(A Third Edition is in the press.) 
Rivinerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge; De1au- 
TON and Co., Caunbridge, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1865. Ne. DCI, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENIS. 
A Fenian Document. 
Miss Marjoribanks.—Part X. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
ihings in General.—Vait XVIII 
‘The Adams- Russell Coriespoudence.—A New Bene- 
fis Society.—In Retiremew.—Tbe Coming Men.— 
How our Village became a Capital and never knew 





it. 
Meno of the Confederate War for Independence.— 
Pat UD 
Sir Brc ok Fossbrooke.—Pert VI 
Frenel: Periodical Literature. 
Lord Palmerston. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
4 No. LAXIII. fur NOVEMBER, 1865. Price 1s. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1, A Gallery of American Presidents. By J. M. Ludlow, 
il. Harrison to Johnson. 
. The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. 
“The Heir of Redely fe.” 
Clap, XVIIL—Friednund in the Clouds. 
XLX.—The Fight at the Ford, 
XX.—The Wounded Eagle, 
XAL—Ritter Tucurdauk. 
Reminiscences of Hartley Coleridge. 


By the Author of 





4. Wine and Sleep. By R. Gurnett. 

5. Craduck Noweil: A Tule of the New Forcst. By 
Richard Dcddsidge Lluckmore. Chapters XXIX. 
—XXXI 

6. Auiumu. By George Smith. 

7. Eyre, the South-Australian Explorer. By Henry 
hingsley. Part LL. 

8. mr eo. Brain. By UH. Charlton Bastian, M.B., 

9. E-says at Odd Times, 


X. Of the Idea of Modern Art. 
10. Trades’ Unions, strikes, and Co-operation. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P. 
_In the Number for January will commence A NEW 
NOVEL, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Vol. XII, Landsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., is now ready. 


By 


Ma MILLAN and Co., London aud Cambridge. Sold 
» Louksellers, Newsagents, and at all railway 
@lious. 


On the Ist November will be published, price 2s., 


No. XI, of the 
rmwoe a Tre WIT 
T HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
i A JOURNAL OF 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE. 

“2 L Conrents, 
1. Types of Nonconformity. 
2. ‘Lue Mcral Criticism of the Gospe's. 
3. Re cent Researches in the Roman Catacombs. 
4. Religion in Sweden. 
5. The logy in its Kelation to Progressive Knowledge. 
6. Tri: tram’s Land of Israel 
7. Notices of Books. 
a... be hat through any bookseller, Advertisements 
fabee /Ackuons for review should be sent to the pub- 
wit d 41: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand, 
ak “ILLIAMS and Nongare, 14 He rietta strect, 
pers Garden, W.C.; and at 20 South Freder.ck street, 

i nb ay bh. Leipsic: Denicxe. Manchester: Joun- 
80 and Rawson, Market street. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


GUY DEVERELL. Second Edition. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
“We say of most writers that they paint character and incident, 
encaustic process; he seems to burn his p-ctures inro the material with which he works. 
That terrible ninth chapter ot the third volume, where General Lenvox ant 


very great power in ‘Guy Deverell.’ 


By J. 


Fauu has discovered an 
‘There are scenes of 


3 vols, 


but Mr. Le 


his wife awa:t ‘in the greeu chamber’ that event which for ever parts them, is a masterpiece of geuius.”—/ress. 


“This is Mr. Le Fanu's best novel. M. 


Varbarriére and Sir Jekyl Marlowe, General Lenox and Lady Jane, 


Lady Alice Red litte and Mrs. Gwyu, the housekeeper, are all people who walk alive out of the book, aud move 
among each other in a drama clearly visible to our imagination,”—L.caminer. 


The CYPRESSES. By the Author of ; CONSTANCESHERWOOD. By Lady 


*Casie”’ and “ Mr. Arle.” 2 vols, p 

Mr. HOGARTH'S WILL. By the 
Author of ** Clara Morrisow,” * Lender and True,” 
&e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


GeorGtana FuLLeRrron. Author of “ Too Suwauge 
Not to be True,” &c. 3 vols. 


The BUCKLYN SHAIG. By the Hon. 
Mrs. ALFRED Montgomery. 2 vols. 
New Burlington Street. 








NEW NOVELS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. 


Geith.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of “ George 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. By Epmunp Yarrs. 3 vols. 


RHODA FLEMING. 
Miss FORRESTER. 


Morals of Mayfair.” 3 vols. 


JOHN NEVILLE. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 


By Grorce Merepiru. 
By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of * The 


By “A Centurion.” 
HALF A MILLION of MONEY. 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 
By Emevia 3B. 
[Nove mber 15. 


3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 


SHILLING MAGAZINE, No. 

VIL—NOVEMBER, 1-65. 
CONTEN'S. 

Phemie Keller. Chapts. XX, XXL, XNIL, and XXIIL 
By the Author of “George Geith of Fen Court, 
Illustrated by J. D. Watson, 

The Age of Leo the Tenth. 

Cholera, and its Cure. 

PDahut. By William lack. tlustrated by J. Lawson. 

The Cattle Plague in Virgil's Time. 

The Ghetto at Rome. By M. Goldschmidt. Part IL. 

The Rationale of Military and Naval Discipline and 
Organization. 

Houses of D.sease. 

A Sketch of Bedlam. Part IT. 

Only a Tramp. By Edwin Coller. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. Chapters XIX, XX., 
XXL, and XXII. By, the Author of * Dr. Jacob,” &e. 
lijustrated by Paul Gray. 

London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent street. 


pee 


We. 





‘the NOVEMBER Number of 

pi YTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS — of 

MEN of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and 
suort Memoir of MARY WOWLTT; also of A. W. HOF 
MANN, LL.D, F.R.S., Ph.D, &.; and FREDERICK 
RICHARD PICKERSGILL, R.A. Price 28, 61, post 
free. 29 Monthly parts have now been issued, each 
contaiping three Portraits aud Memoirs of Men of Emi- 
nence in Literature, Science, ond Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others included in 
this Magazine separately (xs Carves-de- Visite) fur 12 
pc Stage stamps. 

London: Atrrep W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsyate street 
Without. 


‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and Listiug fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE S0AP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. aud J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Laubeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 


31th Edition, price 6d, and 1s, 

TEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
p Y Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Keouomy, with Hlustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Ne: vousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Nariter, M.D. 

Through avy Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, 
Loudon, N. 


P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery laue. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Ordeis exveeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Popers, Knvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Hou-etiwld Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHAKGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOVLSTATIONERY supplied ou the raost liberal 
terms. 

I!lustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post iree. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 











THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
T3np THOUSAND. 

1. The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 

crown 4to, Containing all the Prose and Poetical 

Writings, with 63 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshauk, 

aud Tenniel, 21s. ; moroceo, 343. ; morocco ex tra by 

Riviere, 52s. 6d. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 

Svo., containing the Life of Ingoldsby, and ali his 

Writings, Prose and Poetical, with the original 

plates by Cruikshank aud Leech, 2 Ls. 

3. The CARMINE EDITION. An 
Kdition ia smell Svo., with coloured border, aud 6 
Iustrations by George Cruikshank, Los. 6d, 

4.The POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 
8vo. 53, 

RicuaRy BenrLey, Pablisher in Ordinary to Her 
Maje ty. 

The BEST MODERN COOKERY BOOKS for PRI- 
VATE FAMILIES and LARGE ESLABLISHMENTS. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK'S GUIDE. 

Kighteenth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes aud 40 
Lilustrations. 5s. 

FRANCATELLIS MODERN COOK. 
Fifteeuth Kd.tiou, 1,090 Recipes and 6) Ilustra- 
tious. 12s. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD 
MUTION. 2+. 6d. 

EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. 
2s. Gu. 

Ricuarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street. 


2 














RMY CONTRACTS. — Lenders will 

~ be received at tue under-meutioned Orlice untul L2 

o'clock nvon ou the 4th Nove uber, for the supply of 
BREAD and MEAT, 

for the use of Her Majesty's [and Forces stationed in 

the fullowing places, from Ist December, 155, to dist 

May, 1565. 

Lonpon Drsrricr. 

Chelsea Barracks —for all the Troops in Loudon, the 

Tower excepted. 

The Tower. 

Hounslow and Kueller Hall. 

Hampton Court. 

Windsor. 

Brighton, with Cozst Forts from Newhaven to Shore- 
ham. 

Sandhurst. 

Guernsey. 

Jersey. 

10. Alderney. 

Separate Tenders for Bread and for Meat, must be 
made for each of the above-mentioned stations or bar- 
racks, as separately grouped aud muabered. 

Forms of tender, and conditions of contract, ma 
be obtained on application at this Office, by letter, ad- 
dressed to the Senior Commissariat Oticer, or in 
person, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'eluck. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
up aad signed, aud no Teuder will be noticed unless 
delivered at the under-mentioned Otlice, under closed 
envelope (marked “ Tender" on the outside), before 12 
o'clock uoou on the 4th November next. 

Commissariat Office, 5 New street, Spring gardens, 
Londun, 8.W., 21st October, 18u5, 


~ 


Sco eorw 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND CO'S 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


TOWNSEND'S (G. H.) MANUAL of 
DATES: a Reference Dictionary to all Authentic 
Records in the History of Mankind. 1 vol. large 
crown 8yo., 960 pp. half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


STONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS: an illustrated Manual of the Rural Games 
and Amusements of Great Britain. Twelfth Thou- 
sand, 750 pp. half-bound, 103. 6d. 


WALSH'S (J, H.) DOMESTIC MEDI. 
CINE and SURGERY; with a Glossary of the 
Terms used, and numerous Plain and Coloured 
mee Third Thousand, 750 pp., half-bound, 
0s. 6d. 


KNIGHT’S HALF-HOURS with the 
BEST AUTHORS. With Biographical and Critical 
Notices. 

The Illustrated Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, 14s. 
The Illustrated Edition, 4 vols. in 2, cloth, 12s. 
The People’s Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

NUTTALL’ STANDARD PRO- 
NOUCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Many Thousand New Words. 1 
vol. crown 8yo., 940 pp., 7s. 6d. 


MORTONS (J. C.) FARMER'S 
CALENDAR. A Manual of all necessary Farm 
Operations for every Month of the Year. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo., 640 pp., half-bound, 10s, 6d. 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION ; comprising Geo- 
graphy, Biography, History, Chronology, <&c. 
—" Illustrations. Thick demy 8vo., haif-roan, 
5a. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION; comprising the 
Sciences, Arts. Literary Knowledge, with the Ety- 


mology and Pronunciation of every Lealing Term. 
— Illustrations. Thick deimy 8yo., half-roan, 
3. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNI- 
VERSAL BIOGRAPHY: being the Lives of 
Eminent Persons of all Times, with the Pronuncia- 
tion of every Name. Post 8vo., kalf-roan, 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSE- 
HOLD MANAGEMENY. Eightieth Thousand, 
revised, corrected, ani enlarged. With entirely 
new Coloured Cookery Plates. Thick 8vv., 750 pp. 
half-bound, 7s. 6d: 

THE NEW POPULAR ANNUAL. 
Price 63., cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

BEETON’S ANNUAL. A Book for 
the Young. With original illustrations by first-class 
artists, printed in colours by Kronheim and Co, 
and many other plates (16 full-page) by F. W. Keyl, 
Gustave Doré, Frederick Skill, L. C. Henley, &c., 
This attractive volume has for its Editors 8. O. 
Beeton, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.,and the Rev. J.G. Wood, 
M.A:, F:L.S., and for its Contributors, Captain 
Mayne Reid, the Rev. J. G. Wood, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Smith, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, W. H. Daven- 
port Adams, Thomas Hood, the Countess of Segur, 
Robert B. Wormald, B.A., &c. 

London: FREDERICK WakNeE and Co., Bedford street, 

Covent garden. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
the “ Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 3 vols. 
DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gas- 
coreng, Author of “ Temptation,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever story, e’egantly written, and natural, and 
developed with growing interest.” —Post. 


OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen’s Aide-de-Camp. By Capt. W. W. 
KNOLLYS, 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 3 vols. 


ST. OLAVE’S. Cheap Edition. Illus- 
trated by J. FE. Miunars, R.A., 5s., bound. 
Honrsr and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 











Or 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Physical Atlas,” <&c. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Ifer Majesty. 
Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 
£5 15s. 6d, 

“There has not, we believe, been produced for gen- 
@ral public use a collection of maps equal in beauty and 
completeness to’ The Royal Atlas’ just issued by Mr. 
A. K. Johnston."—Zzraminer. 


Wriitam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





“*“PHARAOH’S SERPENTS.” 
Post free, 18 Stamps, 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
54 Cheapside, and 110 Regent street. 

“Will astonish the groups round many a winter fire- 
side.” — Standard. 

“They are truly marvellous, and seen to be inexhaus- 
tible.”"—Times. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETIE.—Latest News from all 

rts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 





month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mai! from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance; Speci- 
men copy, 6d. 

London; Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ AMY 
HERBERT.” 


Just published, in 2 vols, feap. 8vo., price 12s. 6d. 


RINCIPLES of EDUCATION 
DRAWN from NATURE and REVELATION, 

and APPLIED to FEMALE EDUCATION in the 
UPPER CLASSES. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 


“Really practical and 
sensible are Miss Sewell’s 
excellent chapters addres- 
sed to those who keep girls’ 
boarding schools .... Her 
book we think calculated 
for great usefulness.” — 
Literary Churchman. 

‘No mother could read 
this work without protit, 
and in the training of their 
children a salutary revolu- 
tion would be effected if 
women generally were 
brought to reflect upon 
education in the way in 
which this book suggests.” 
—Daily New. 

“The principles of edu- 
cation could not be more 
simply or more sensibly 
and clearly expounded than 
they are in this work. It 
may especially be recom- 
mended to mothers for pe- 
rusal. They would do weil 
to read it, and to lay to 
heart the lessons it con- 
taius.”"—Morning Post. 

“ Volumes so earnest and 





sensible that every parent 
and teacher, every one who 
has a share in the educa- 
tion of childre:, would do 
well to consult them.... 
These [her cnclusions) 
are truisms, but, like most 
other truisms, they are too 
old-fashioned to have much 
weightin practicallife. The 
value of Miss Sewell’s book 
is that it gives them fresh- 
ness and force.”"— £xa- 
miner, 

“No attentive reader of 
the numerous stories and 
tules through which the 
pious author of ‘ Amy Her- 
bert has conveyed her 
ideas of life but will wel- 
come a work which sets 
forth the theor.es on which 
her practic2 is based.... 
Every argument in favour 
of moral training and re- 
ligious discipline wins its 
way to the reader's heart 
with irresistible force.’'— 
Globe. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Juss published, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. cloth. 


THOUGHTS for THOUGHTFUL 


MINDS, Satirical, 


Humorous, Philosophical, 


Moral, and Religious, in Prose and Verse; with a short 


Poem, entitled 


“A Dream.” By 


GEORGE CALVERT, 


Author of “ Universal Kestoration,” a Poem. 
London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





“NEW EDITION of MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 25s. cloth. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive ; a Connected View of the Principles 

of Evidence and the Methods of scieutitic Luvestigation, 


By Joun Sruarr Mii, M.P. for Westminster. 


Edition. 


Sixth 


Works by the same Author. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONONY. 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo0., 30s. 


crown 8vo., 54. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo., 23. 
Third Edition, post 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


Edition, 8vo., 93. 
On LIBERTYY. 


Sixth 
Pevuple’s Edition, 1 vol. 


Third 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo., Is. 4d. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSLONS, 


Second Edition, 8vo., 5s. 


Political, 


Philosophical, and Historical. Library Edition, 2 vols. 


8yo., 24s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Second Edition, 8vo., 14s. 


London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On November 8, with 7 Illustrations, post 8vo., 6s. cloth 
TRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL 
WORLD. A Book of Curious Contributions to 
Natural History, By Jonn Trubs. 
Grirrirn and Farray, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 


Will shortly be published, 
IAMOND DUS 


r. 


extra cloth, prica 3s. 6d. 
By Exiza Cook. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Fcap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 64. 


OVE; 


a Selection from the Best Poets. 


3y Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 


I 
English Poetry,” &c. 


“We have lent the volume to a laly, and she declares 
she never found so many nice things in oue book before.” 


—ZJllustrated Times. 


“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sons be welcome..., ....These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, 
and ennobliug.”—British Standard. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Ready this day, cloth, price 23. 6d. 


HANDBOOK 


for the MAN of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 


Commercial Engagemeut. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Extra cloth, price 1s. 6. 
HE LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. 


Considered especially in Relation to the Divine 


Benevolence. 
Nature,” &. 


By L. H. Grinvon, Author of “ Life, its 


“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to the world but what is sweet 
aud noble."—Jilustrated Tines. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 





Ready this day, price 2s. 
p*Ys and LEE.—A Vindication of the 
Southern States, Citizens, and Rights by the 
Federal Constitution and its makers ; and an exposure of 
the perversious of the said Constitution, aud tue falsi- 


fication of historical records by 
incide:tally 
Southern aud States-Righ s principles. 


expounders; also 


Barrister. 


the Massachusetts 
President Jvhusons’ 
By P. C. Centz, 


London: C. Mrrcuent and Co, Red Lion court, Fleet 


street, F.C, 





Frontispiece, crown 8vo., cloth, New Edition, 33, 
URTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN. 
CHOLY: Showing its Causes, Consequences, and 
Cure. With Aneciotic Illustrations drawn from Ancient 
and Modern Sources, principally founded on the larger 
work, entitled, ‘ Burton's Auatomy of Melancholy.” 
London: Wittiam Tra, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


USTRALIAN GLEANINGS. 4 
Reverie. By an AUSTRALIAN, 
“That vast shore wash'd by the farthest sea.” 
— Shakespeare, 
Eighty Pages. Price 1s., post free, 1s. 1d. 
F. Atoar, 11 Clement's lane, Lombard street, 








Price 6d., per post 7d. ane 
RDNANCE SURVEY.—STAN. 
FORD'S CATALOGUE of the Maps, Plans, and 

other Publications of the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, published under the superintend. 
ence of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., F.R.S., and sold 
by Epwakp Stanrorp, 6 Charing Cross, London, 8,W, 

Agent by Appointment, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown ares pp. 570, cloth, price 
73. 6d. 


RESENT RELIGION, asa Faithowning 
Fellowship with Thought. Part I. By Sara 8. 
HENNELL, Author of “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith.” 


London: TrusNer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





7 EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCL., OCTOBER, is just published. 
ConTENTS. 
1. JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of Miss 
BERRY. 
2. LIFE in the CRIMINAL CLASS, 
$3. The ROCK-CULT TEMPLES of INDIA, 
4. LIVE of CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
5, CAMPBELL’S FROST and FIRE. 
6. POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS of ALEXIS DE 
TOCQUEVILLE. 
7. PALGRAVE'S ARABIA. 
8. The CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of IRE. 
JAN}. 
9. Sir THOMAS WYSE'S PELOPONNESUS. 
10. AMERICAN PSYCHOMANCY. 
London: Lonemans and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Back. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 71. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier and George H. Thomas. 
ConTENTs. 

An Every-Day Story. 


Wives and Daughters. (With an 


Illustration.) 
Chapter LI.—“ Troubles Never Come Alone.” 
LIL.—Squire Hamley's Sorrow. 
LILI L—Unlooked-for Arrivals. 
LIV.—Molly Gibson's Worth is Dis- 
covered. 


” 
” 
” 


Making Merry. 
Provincial Medical Charities. 
Costume and Character. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—Contioued. 
Chapter VIII.—She Comes Between Them. 
‘ie 1X.—She Knows the Truth. 
French Felons. 
The Holy Fair of Hurdwar. 
A Few Thoughts on Keys. 
The Fords of Jordan, 1859. 
Greenwich Hospital. 
Smrirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1865. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Social Science Congress. 

Lord Brougham’s Address.—Three Papers on the 
Education of Girls. By Rev. F. D. Maurice; 
by Miss Wolstenholme; and Miss Beale, of the 
Ladies’ College at Cheltenham.—The Discus- 
sion which followed, including the remarks 
of Mr. Manockgee Curzetjae upon Female Edu- 
cation in Iudia; and brief notices of Papers by 
Miss Carpenter, Miss Sheddon, &c., &c. 

The Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex. 

The Triple Curse. An Idyl. Parts If. and ILL By 
the Hon. Mrs. G. R. Gitford. 

The Introductory Address delivered for the Female 

Medical Society. By Dr. Edmunds. 

The Fisherman's Daughter; or, Circumstantial Evi- 
dence. 

Chapter IV.—The Lowland Baker. 

Pe V.—Daft Jock. 
Mr. Ruskin on Books and Women. : 
Troubie at Thoruhill. By the Author of “ Martin 
Tobin.” 
Chapter XXVII—The Hour of Trial. 
XXVIIL—Too Late. 
a XXIX.—Love Asleep, not Dead. 
- Social Sclence. 
Women as Physicians. 
. Literature. 
London: Emity FAITHFULL 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

CCXXXVL, is published This Day. 
CoNTENTS. 

. English Cathedrals. 

The Mariner's Compass. 

State and Prospects of Italy. 

Poetry of Praed and Lord Houghton. 

The tduc ition of the Blind. 

Field Sports of the Ancients. 

The Gallican Church. 

Encroachments of Russia in Asia. 
Jonn Mvcpray, Albemarl; street. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS AND 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


and POSITIVISM. By Joun 
Svo. cloth, pp. 200, 
(In a few days. 
NERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM By Aveusre 
. Ce ‘Translated by Dr, J. H. Bridges. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 8s. 6d. \ Z 7 eady. 
REFACE and CONCLUDING REMARKS of 
Part V. of the PENTATEUCH and BOCK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Joun WILLIAM CoLENso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Printed separately, by request.  8vo. 


wed. Is. (This day. 
The LIFE of JOHN BRAINERD, 


AUGUSTE COMTE 
- Srvart M111, Esq., M.P. 


Brother of the 
Rev. David Brainerd, and his successor in the 
Mission to the Indians. By the Rev. ‘T. Brarnern, 
D.D, Svo. cloth. 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
ESSAY on the CANTICLES, or the SUNG of 

SONGS, with a Translation of the Poem and short 

Explavatory Notes. By the Kev. W. Hovenron, 

M.A., F.L.S., Rector of l’reston ou the Wild Moors, 

Shropshire. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. _ (This day. 

PRESENT RELIGION, as a Faith owning Fellowship 
with Thought. Part I. By Sara 8. HENNELL, 
Author of “ Thoughts iu Aid of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 570. 7s. 6d. { Ready. 

A HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, from 
the Administration of Samuel to the Buab)lonish 
Captivity. By Francts WILLIAM Newman, formerly 
Fellow of Ballicl Cotlege, Oxford, Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. ( This day. 

The COLLECTED WRITINGS of W. J. FUX. Post 
Syo, cloth, price 5s. each volume. Vol. I. Lectures 
on the Corruptions, &c., of Christianity, with other 

sublished Lectures and Sermons prior to 1824. 
VoL If. Christ and Christianity. 2 vols. in one. 
Vol. IL]. Miscellaneous Lectures and Se: mons, and 
Twenty Sermons ou the Principles of Morality in- 
culcated in the Holy Scriptures. [This day. 

HESPERUS; or, Forty five Dog-Post Days. By 
JEAN PauL Frtepricn Ricwrer. Trau-lated by 
Cuantes T. Brooks. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

[ This day. 

TITAN. ByJean Pact Frrepricu Ricurer. Trans- 

ted by C. T. Brooks. 2 vols.p st 8vo. cloth. 18s. 

An ADDRESS to the YOUNG MEN of GREAT BRI1- 
TAIN and IRELAND. By Ricnarp Grarray, 
Esq., MD., Author of ‘Considerations on the 
Human Mind,” &e. (Jn the press. 

The PRACTICE of MEDICINE and SUKGERY, 
applied to the Diseases and Accidents incident to 
Women. By W.H. Byrorp, A.M., M.D., 8vo. cloth. 
21s, [Nearly ready. 

CURIOUS FACTS in the HISTORY of INSECTS, 
including Spiders and Scoipions. A Complete Col- 
lection of the Legends, Superstitions, Beliefs, ani 
Ominous Signs connected with Insects; together 
with their Ures in Medicine, Art, and as Food. By 
Frank Cowan, Post 8vo. cloth. 7a. 6d. 

( Nearly ready, 

The CADET ENGINEER; or, Steam for the Student, 
By Joun H. Lone, Chief Engineer U.S.N., and R. 
H. BvEL, Assistant-Engineer U.S.N.  8vo. cloth. 
7s. 6d (Nearly ready. 

JACKSON'S GYMNASTICS of the FINGERS and 
WRIST; being a System of Gymnastics intended 
for Developing and Strengthening the Muscles for 
Musical as well as for Technical and Medical Pur- 
pose». With 37 Diagrams. [In the press. 

A HANDBOOK of BODILY EXERCISEs. Based 
upon A. Ravenstein's * Volks Turnbuch,” and Edited 
by E.G, Ravenstery, F.R.G.S., &c., President of 
the German Gymuastic Society of Loudon, and Joun 
Huey, Director of the Athletic Club, Liverpool. 
In 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 400, and 700 Woodcuts. 

[In preparation. 
This will be the most comple:e work on gymnastics 
and all descriptions of bodily exercises ever published in 
the English language. 

EAST and WEST: a Diplomatic History of the Annexa- 
tion of the Ionian Islands tothe Kingdom of Greece. 
Accompanied by a Translation of the Despatches 
exchanged between the Greek Government and its 
Plenipotentiary at London, and a Collection of the 
Principal Treaties, Conventions, and P: otocols con- 
cerning the louvian Islands and Greece, concluded 
between 1797 and 1864. By Sreranos XeEnos. 
Royal 8vo. cloth. 12s, ({ Ready. 

The TWENTY-FOUR BOOKS of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. Carefully Trauslaied according to the 
Massoretic Text, after the best Jewish Authorities, 
By Isaac Legsen. 18mo, bound. 7s. Gd. 

(Jn a few days. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 
By Dr. SourHwoop Satu. New Edition. 


An 


(Jn preparation. 
The COLLECTED WRITINGS of THEODORE 
PARKER. Edited by Frances Power Conne. 


Complete in 12 vols. post &vo. cloth. Price 6s. each 
volume. (Ready. 

LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER and the 
WORLD of MAN. By Tueopore Parker. Select d 
from Notes of his Unpublished Sermons, by Rurus 
Leicnton, and Ed‘t-d by Frances Power Conner. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

STUDIES NEW and OLD on ETHICAL and 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Miss FRANcEs PowER 
Coppe. Crown 8yo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By 
HENSLEIGH Wepawoop, M.A. Vol. Ii. Part I. 
8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d.. (Nearly ready. 

On the ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. By HENSLEIGH 
Ms pee M.A., author of “A Dictionary of Eng- 

_Jish Etymology.” (In preparation. 

VERBA NOMINALIA; or, Words derived from Proper 
Names, _By Ricuarp Steruen Caarnock, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.RG.S., &c., dc. 8vo., pp. 350. Price Lis. 


In the press. 
a SAEMUNDAR. Translated A 
2mo. 


into English. 

. Yearly recdy. 
A GRAMMAR of the CREE LANGUAGE. ith which 
is combined an Aualysis of the Cuippeway Dialect. 

By Jusera Howse, sq., F-R.G.S. 

= New issuc. Nearly ready. 
The CHINESE CLASSICS. With a ‘Translsuon, 
Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and 
coptene Indexes. By James Leoae, D.D. In 7 vols. 

Vol IIL, Part 1. (In a few days. 


9% 
REVOLUTIONS of RACE: being the 


LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 


EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern, 


The ILIAD of HOMER in ENGLISH 


14. 
The TREASURY of BOTANY, on the 


MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA, 
DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


A TREATISE on the SCREW PRO- 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 431, 
NOVEMBER. Price 23. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 
Mr. Lecky on Rationalism. | Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. 
The Beaucleres, Father and By the Author of “A 
Son.—A Novel. By Chas. First Friendship.” Chap- 
Clarke, Author of “Char-| ters LVIIL—LX. 
lie Thornhill,” “Which | Noo!s and Byways. By an 
is the Winner?" &c.| Old Campaigner, —~ 
Chapters L—IIL The Wishes’ Shop. By the 
Letters from Egypt, 1863— | Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 
65. | Town Life in the South of 
Cuneiform Inseriptions— | France. 
Gvbineau v. Rawliuson, ‘ Lord Palmeiston. 





° 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON, First Series. By “ A. K. H. BY” With 
4L Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. YT. 
Pritchett. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d., cloth. 
{On November 10. 
Works by the same Author. 
Recreations of a Country; Autumn Holidays of a 
Parson. Second Series. Country Parson. 3s. 6d. 
3s. Gd. 1% 
we A . Graver Thoughts ofa C un- 
—_ Hours in Town. try Parson. Second Se- 
Commonplace Philosopher] "&® 33. 6d. 
in Town and Country. | Critical Essays of a Coun- 
33. Gd. try Paisou. 9s. 


3. 
MOZART’S LETTERS. (1769—1791). 
Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nout by 
Lady Watiace. 2 vols. crown Svo., with Portrait 
and Fac-simile. Price 13s, [Oa Saturd sy nest. 


4. 
JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1733 to 1852, 
Edited by Laly Tucresa Lewis. 3 vols. 8vo0., with 
3 Portraits. 42s, 
5. 
TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 


its People. By Cuantes Boner. With 5 Maps 
and 43 Illustrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy. svo. Price 21», [On Saturday next. 


6 
TRAVELS in EGYPT and SYRIA. 
By 8. 8. Hin, Author of * Travels in Siberis.” Syvo. 
Price lis. 


¥. 

The AMULET: a Tale of Spanish Cali- 
fornia. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazive. Crown 
Svo. Price 63. 

8. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
RtiGN of GEORGE III. [1745—18 2). By the 
Right Hon. W. N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, in 4 
Monthly vols. Price 6s. each. Vol. IL. ou Tuesday 
next. 


First Volume of * Revolutious in English History.” 
By Roverr Vauanay, D.D. A New and Revised 
Kdition, Price 15s. (On Tuesday next. 


10. 


People’s Edition, in Three Montily Parts, crown 
8vo. Price ls. each. Part L. on Tuesday next, 


ll. 


TIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Jonny Srvuarr Mit, 
M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
253. 18 


Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, aud Panegyrical. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Boorn, B.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged and re-arranged. Feap. 8vo. Price 7s. 61. 


13. 


HEXAMETER VERSE. By J. Hexry Darr, M.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxforl. In l vol. Price 21s. 


plan of Maunder’s Popular Treasuries. Edited by J. 
Linptey, M.D., F.R.S., and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
With 20 Plates, and many Woodcuts from designs by 
W. H. Fitch. 2 Parts. 18s. [On November 9. 


15. 


abridged from Dr. PEREIRA'S ELEMENTS, by 
F. J. Farre, M.D., assisted by R. BenTLey, 
M.B.C.S., and R. WaRinarox, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo, 
(In a few days. 
16. 


MEDICINE. By James Corpianp, M.D. Abr'dged 
from the larger work by the Author, assisted by J. 
C. CorpLanD, M.R.C.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 36s. 


17. 


PELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW EN- 
GINES. By Joun Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, 
re-written aud enlarged; with many lijustrauonus. 
Ju 24 Monthly Parts. Royal 4to. 2s. Gd. each. 
Part IL. on Tuesday vext. 





and DYER. 





London: Trupyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


MESSRS. 
BELL AND DALDY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Handsomely printed in 4to., ornamental cloth, 2ls.; 
also in morocco, 31s, 6d, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide 
ANNE Procrer. With Additions, and an Iutro- 
duction by Charles Dickens, a Portrait by Jeens, 
aud Tweuty Ilustrations by W. C. T. Dobson, 
A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, J. Venniel, George Thomes, 
Lorenz Froulich, W. H. Millais, G@. Da Maurier, W. 
P. Burton, J. D. Watson, Charles Keen, J. M. Car- 
rick, M. k. Elwards, aud I, Morton. 

(Immedi stely. 
In 4to., cloth, gilt elges, 31s, 6d. 


The GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL. 
A Series of Twenty Photographs from the best 
Engravings of his most Celebrated Paintings, with 
the Life written by Giorgio Vasari, translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Mrs. Jonathan Foster; 
and an Appendix, coutaining a Complete List of the 
Authenticate Works of Rap'acl, translated from 
Passavant’s * Rafael Vou Urvino ani Sein Vater.” 

( Nearly ready. 
Tu 2 vols. 8vo., price 24s. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered 
into Enuglish Blank Verse. By Geoxnoe Musonayve, 
M.A., Biasenose College, Oxford. (Ready. 

New Edition, 8vo., 1és. 

The LOGIC of BANKING; a Familiar 
Exposition of the Principles of Reasoning, and their 
Application to tue Art and the Science of Bauking ' 
Ly the late JAMes WILLIAM GILnart, F.1LS., oue 
of the Directors of the London aud Westuninster 
Bank, and tormerly General Mauager. 

*,* This forms the Third Volume of Gilbart'’s Com- 
plete Works. (Now ready. 

Lately published, Seventh Edition, in 2 vols. 8yvo., 

price 21s, 


A FRAG TICAL TREATISE on BANK- 
NG. 


The HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of 
BANKING, and BANKING in IRELAND. Form- 
jug the Fourth Volume. (Shortly. 

In post 8vo. 
SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSEL- 
LERS. By Cuartes Kyionr. (Shortly. 
In small 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


COMMON WORDS with CURIOUS 
DERIVATIONS. By the Veo. ©. J. Smernm, M.A., 
Vicar of Erith, aud late Archdeacun of Jamaica. 

[{ Ready. 





Small 8vo., 5s. 


VERSES—NEW and OLD. By Arthur 


Muonpy. [Jamediately. 
In 8yo., Vol. IL, of 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUB- 
Lic. By Grorok Lona, M.A. (Ja the press. 
Smali 8v». 


The DUBLIN AFTERNOON LEC- 
TURES. Third Series. Dolivered a tue Ma-eam 
of Industry, Dublin, iu 1865. (1n the press. 
Lately published. 

The FIRST SERIES, 1863—On ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 5s. 

The SECOND SERIES, 18¢4—Oun LITERATURE 
and ART. . 


In small 8vo. 


DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. 


By Mrs. ALrRrep Garry. (Shortly. 


A DICTIONARY of the NAMES of 

NOLED FICIrlUUsS PEKSUNS aid PLACES. 

By W. A. Wneecer, M.A, (In the press. 

A NEW BOOK, by Mrs. HARRIET 

BEECHER STOWE. ( /mmediately, 
Small 8yo., 3s. 


SERMONS on the HOLY COMMU- 
NION. Preached in Hagley Church. Edived by the 
Hon, and Rev. W. H. Lyrre.ros, Rector of Hagley. 
(Ready. 
In Post 8vo. 
SERMONS PREACHED in the 
CHAPEL of CHELTENHAM COLLEGE, by the 
Rev. ALFRED Bakry, D_D., Priucipal 
(In the press. 
Crown 8vo. 
MEHEMET, e KURD, and other 
TALES from EASTERN SOURCKS. By Cuarces 
Wetts, Turkish Prizeman of King’s College, and 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Soeiety. [ Shortly. 
The LIVES of the SEVEN BISHOPS. 
By AcNes Srricktanp, Author of * Lives of the 
Queens of England.” ( Preparing. 
s RES on SCULP- 
TURE. Bobu’s Illustrated Library. 
(Nearly ready. 
Price 3s, 64., 


COLERIDGES FRIEND. Bohn's 
Standard Library. | Just published. 
A COMPLETE COLLECTION of 
SYNONYMS and ANTONYMsS. By the Ven. C. J. 
Smrrn, Vicar of Erith and lat: Archdeacon of 
Jamaica. Bohn's Philvlogical Library. 

(Jn the press. 
AN INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY. 
By Huon Ciark. Eighteenth Edition, Kevised and 
Enlarged by J. R. Plancué, Esq, Rouge Croix. 
Bobn’s Scieutitic Library. (immediately. 


London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, October, 1 
MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


The ZAMBESI and its TRIBU- 
TARIES$ and the Discovery of Lakes — 
and Nyassa, 1858-1864. By Davip and CHARLES 
Livincstoxz. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 

[.Nov. 10th. 


The HITARVEST of the SEA. 
A Contribution to the Natural and Economic 
History of British Food Fishes. By James G. 
Bertram. With 50 Illustrations. Svo. 


DEAN STANLEY’S LECTURES 
on the JEWISH CHURCH. Part Il. Samuel 
to the Captivity. Maps. Syo. 16s. 

[.Nov. 10th. 

PEKING and the PEKINGESK, 
During the First Year of the British eshaony 
at Peking. By Staff-Surgeon D. FP. RENNIE, 
M.D. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 
[Nov. 10th. 


Syo. 

On the ART of PAINTING on 
GLASS. By Cartes Wixstox. Portrait and 
10 Illustratiens. Medium 8vo. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of 
the BIBLE, for the Use of Families and Stu- 
dents. Condensed from the Larger Dictionary. 
Edited by Wm. Samira, LL.D. _ Illustrations. 
Medium 8yvo. 21s. [. Nov. 10th, 


NOTES on the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO. By the late General Sir James 
Suaw Kennepy, K.C.B., with a Memoir of his 
Life and Services. Plans. 8vo. 


MEMORIALS of SERVICE in 
INDIA of the Late MAJOR MACPHERSON, 
C.B., Agent for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifices in Orissa. Edited by His Broruer. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 


CHINESE MISCELLANIES: 
a Collection of Essays and Notes. By Sir Joy 
Francis Davis, Bart., K.C.B. Post 8yo. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITEC- 
TURE in all AGES and COUNTRIES, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. A 
New Edition, revised, augmented, and re- 
arranged. By James Fercusson, F.R.S. With 
549 Illustrations. 


TRANSLATIONS from J&S- 
CIIYLUS, EURIPIDES, and the LATER 
POETS of GREECE. By Dean Mumay. Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo. 


The ANCIENT EASTERN 
MONARCHIES, Vol. III.; containing Media 
and Babylonia. By Rev. GEorRGE RAWLINSON, 
M.A. Map and Illustrations. Svyo. 


LIVES of BOULTON and 
WATT. Comprising a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Steam Engine. By 
SAMUEL SMILES. Portraits and Illustrations. 
Svo. Being the completion of “The Lives of 
the Engineers.” 


WILD WALES: its People, Lan- 
guage, and Scenery. By GrorGe Borrow, 
Author of the “Bible in Spain.” A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, 


The MONASTERIES of the 
LEVANT. By the Hon. Ropert Curzon. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrations. Post 
dSvo. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY; the Old Testament. 
Edited by Wituiam Suir, LL.D. Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Nov. 10th, 


The STUDENT’S BLACK- 
STONE: a Systematic Abridgment of the 
Entire Commentaries, adapted to the Present 
State of the Law. By R. Matcotm Kerr, 
LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nov. 10th. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITEC- 
TURE: from the Earliest Times in all Ages | 
and all Countries. Based on “ The Handbook | 
of Architecture,” revised, augmented, and re- | 


arranged. By James Fercusson, F.R.S., with | | 
many New Illustrations. Vol. I. 8vo. i 
The MODERN STYLES 


ARCHITECTURE : being the age 
Volume of the “Handbook of Architecture.” 
By James Fercussoy, F.R.S. With 312 Illus- 


trations. 8vyo. 31s. 6d. 


aaa : 

The HOLY SEPULCHRE and) 
the TEMPLE at JERUSALEM. By James 
Frerousson, F.R.S. With Woodeuts. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


REMARKS on rhonda AR and | 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTUR! 
By G. G. Scorr, ARA. 





Present and | 


Future. Second Edi- 


tion. Syo. | 


The GOTHIC ARCHITEC- | 
TURE of SPAIN; from Personal Observations 
in that Country. 3y G. E. Srreer, F.S,A. 
With 25 Plans and 100 Illustrations. Medium 


Svo. 50s. 


The MARBLE and BRICK 
ARCHITECTURE of NORTH ITALY in the 
MIDDLE AGES. By G. E. Srreer, F.S.A. 
With Plates and Woodeuts. 8vo. 21s. 


The GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; 
or, How to Plan English Residences from the 
Parsonage to the Palace. By Roperr Kerr. 
With Illustrations and Tables of Costs. Second 
Edition. S8vo. 24s. 


On ANCIENT LIGHTS; a 
Book for Architects, Surveyors, Lawyers, and 
Landlords. By Robert Kerr. 8yo. 5s. Gd. 





The ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 
of the 19th CENTURY. By A. J. Beresrorp 
Horr, M.P. With 50 Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


The SOUTHERN CATHE- 
DRALS of ENGLAND; containing Winches- 
ter, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Chichester, 
Rochester, Canterbury. With 200 Illustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 24s. 





The EASTERN CATHEDRALS 
of ENGLAND; containing Oxford, Peter- | 
borough, Ely, Norwich, Lincoln. With 95 | 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 18s. 


The WESTERN CATHEDRALS | 
of ENGLAND ; containing Bristol, Gloucester, | 
Worcester, Hereford, Lichfield. With 50 Ilus- 
trations. Post 8vo. 16s. 


MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE of | 
the ART of GLASS PAINTING. By the late | 
Cuarves Winston. With Illustrations. Medium 


Svo. 


The METALLURGY of IRON 
and STEEL; the Art of extracting those | 
Metals from their Ores. By Joun Percy, M.D., | 
F.R.S. With 200 Illustrations. Syo. 42s. 








In Preparation. 

MEMOIR of the LIFE of Sir 

CHARLES BARRY, R.A., Architect. By his | 

Son, Rey. Atrrep Barry, D.D. With Illustra- | 
tions. S8yo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


IWORKS OF FICTION 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 





|The PERPETUAL CURATE; from 
the CHNONICLES of CARLINGI RD. 3y the 
Author of “ Salem Chapel.” Post 8+o., 63. cloth, 


ADAM BEDE. By George we Post 


8vo., 6s, cloth. In 2 vols feap., 12s. th. 


PASSAGES from denen DAIRY ofa Late 
PHYSICIAN. By Samven Warren, Q.C., D.C.L, 
&c. Miustrated Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, People's 
Kidition, 5 ery tloth. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michael 
Sco Illustra‘ed E lition, crown Syo., 6s. Cheap 


Editio i, 48, cloth. 


TEN THOU sprog a YEAR. By 
Samven. Warren, QC., D.C.L., &e. People's Edi- 
tion, 2 vols., 9s, cloth. “ee 3 vols. feap., Lis, cloth, 


|SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and 


SILAS MARNER. By Gaorcs Entor. Crown 
Svo., 6s, cloth. In 3 vols. feap., 13s. cloth. 


| SALEM CH APEL; from the CHRONI- 
CLES of CARLINGFORD. By the Author of “ The 


Perpetual Curate.” Crown 8vo., 53. cloth. 


NOW and THEN. By Samuel Warren, 
Q.C., D.C.1., &e. Post 8-0., 28. 64. cloth. In feap. 
és. cloth. 

LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE, and other Tales. By Professor Witsoy. 
Post 8vo., 4s. cloth. 

The MILL on the FLOSS. By George 
Kxror. Post 8vo., 6s. cloth. In 2 vols. feap., 12s. 
cloth. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By 


Lieut-Col. Hamiey. Post 8vo., 63., cloth. 


The RECTOR, and the DOCTOR’S 
FAMILY. From the Chronicles of Carlingford. 


Post 8vo., 43., cloth. 


The NOVELS of JOHN GALT:— 
Annals of the Parish, 4s. Sir Andrew Wylie, 43. 
The Eutail, 4s. The Steamboat, &c., 4s. 


The CRUISE of the MIDGE. By 


MICHAEL Scorr. Feap., 4-., cloth. 


The LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH, 


Tailor in Dalkeith. Feap., 3s., clpth. 


KATIE STEWART: a True Story. 
By Mrs. Ouirpgantr. Fcap., 4s, cloth. 


|The YOUTH and MANHOOD of 


CYRIL THORNTON, Feap., 43., cloth. 


REGINALD DALTON. Feap., 4s. 


cloth. 


| NIGHTS at MESS, SIR FRIZZLE 


PUMPKIN, &e. 


Feap., 38,, cloth. 


|The SUBALTERN. Fcap., 3s., cloth. 


PENINSULAR SCENES and 


SKETCHES. Feup., 3s. cloth. 
VALERIUS: a Roman Story. Feap. 
3s, cloth. 


ADAM BLAIR, and MATTHEW 
WALD. In 1 vol. feap., 4s., cloth. 


|TALES from BLACKWOOD. Now 


publishing in 12 vols, 1s., each. 


The NOVELS and TALES of SIR E. 
BULWER LYTLON, Bart. Library Edition, in 41 
volz. small 8vo., 5s.each. To be had separately. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
AND 
387 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


ife and Letters of the Rev. F. W. Rover'son 
Mise Berry's Journa's and Correspondence . 
Street’s Gothic Architecture in Spain. 

Lord Bury’s Exodus of the Western Natious. 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Dr. Hook's Lives of the Archbishops. 

Edward Irving's Collecte 1 W orks. 

Homer's lind, by the Earl of Derby. 
Etoniana, Ancient and Modern a 

A Summer in Skye, by Alexander S nith. 
Recent British Philosophy, by David Masson. 
Palgrave’s Travels in Central Arabia. 

Hunt's Romances o! Old Cornwall, 

Letters from Egypt, by | ady Datt Gordon. 
The Romance of London, by John Timbs. 
The Holy Sepulehre, by James Fergu-son. 
The Campaigner at Home, by Shirley. 

Hunting Sketches. by Anthony Trollope. 
Studies, New and Old, by Finances P. Cobbe 
The Great Schools of England, by H. Staunton. 
Julius Cesar, by Napol ou III. 

Historical Studies, by Hermann Merivale. 
Essays in Criticism, by Matthew Arnold. 
Carl Maria con Weber, by J. P. Simpson. 
Vambery’s Travelsin Central Asia. ; 
Three Months at Nablus, by Rev. John Mills 
Crowe's History of Paiutingin Ita! 
A Pilgrimage to Haran, by Mrs. Heke. 
Village Life in Switzerland, by 8. D. Delmard. 
The book of Golden Deeds. by Miss Youve. 
Walks in the South of France, by Mary Eyre 
My Diary in America, by G. 
List Winter in Rome, by C. 
Charles Knight's Autobiography. 
Donald-on's History of Chri-tian Literature. 
Life with the Esquimaux, by Capt. C, F. Hall 
To-Day: Essays Ly John Hollingshead. 
‘The Great Gsvert ‘a ot England, 
Curlyle’s Frederick a : 

Historical Es-a:s, by Nassau W. Senior 
Haunted Lonlon, by G. W. Thornb ary. 
A Walk through Africa, by Captain Grant. 
The Lake Country, by Khza Lynn Linton. 

Lazarus and otl.er Poems, by Rev. E. Hl. Plomptre 
Through Macedonia, by Mary Adelaide Walke>. 
Land and Sea, by P. LH. Gu sse. 
Nichoi’s Story of Sherman's Great March. 
Ludlow’s Popular Epics of the Middle Ages. 
Collected Works of Edward Irving. 






























Dr. Pus-y's Reply to Dr. Manning 
CoutriDations to Natural Hisvory. 
Montgnmery’s Life of Sir Richard Steele. 
Pre-His:orie Times, by Sir Johu Lubbock. 
Es-ays on Woman's Work, by Miss Parkes. 
Mill's Notes on Hamilton's Philosophy. 

Travels in Fevpt aud Syria, by 8.8. il’. 
Bovet’s Life of Count Zinzeador’. 
Tae North-West Pass we, by Lord Milton. 
The Regular Swiss Rouwad, by Rev. H. Jones, 
The lee Csves of France, by Rev. G. Ff. Browne, 
Sketches from Cambridse, by a Don. 
Tne Rook's Gardea, by Cuthbert Bede. 

Homes without Hands, by Rev. J. G. Wood, 

the Holy Laud by W. tepwortu Dixon. 
Cawnpore, by G. O. Tievelyan. 

Trollope’s History of Flore 
Heads and Hands in the W 
Seebolim's 20f Wilbam Forster. 

astern England, by Walter White. 
Canracters and Criticisms, by Janes Hannay. 
Pluto, by George Grote. 

Vancouver Island, ty Rov. M. Macite. 

Che Kings of Juiah, by Dr. Hessey. 
deatresou's Life of Rub rt S:ephenson. 
Memoirs of Lewy Atkin, by P. Hl. i.e Breton. 
Captain Barvon'’s Mission to Dahomey. 
Autobography of Louis Spohr. 
Memorials of the Rev. Wiliam Bull. 
Coruelivs O'Dowd on Men and Wo uen, 

Lee ures on the Prope 
I] siore Dyewa 











of Labour. 











t Daniel, by Dr. Pusey. 


s, by Sie C. &. L. Wrarall. 


| Scenes in Califoruia, by J. M. Uutchines. 


— 


Kaye's History oF the Sopoy War. 
At Home in Paris, by Blanchard Jerrold, 
sd Tak: An Messayist’s Holiday, 
by W. Mackworth Prae t. 
Lite of Bishop Mackenzie, by Dean Goodwin 
Life of General Sir Robert Wil-ou 
Kvery-Day Popers, by Andeew Llalliduw. 
Citua and Japan, by De, Reunie, 
> Servants, by Dr. Doran. 
yb. Gaiou 








s lited uy 
Schluter’s His.ory of Music 
Weaxall’s Scraps and Skeicues. 

Translations trom Alschylus, by Anua Swanwick. 
Taliack’s Memoir of Veter bedford. 
Wauderings over Bible Lands and Seas. 
Post-Medieval Prevcuers, by 8. Baring-Gould. 
















| Gisn 


Notes of the Christian Life, by H. R. Reynolds. 
West's Missiva iu Polynesin | ° 
Faith and Victory, by Mrs. Muliens, 

Dr. Mauning’s Mission of the Holy Spirit. 
Maclaren’s Spring Holiday in Ltaly. 

iguage, by F. W. Farrar. 
Soyle's Adveatures in B wn. 

Tue Land of Israel, by H. B. Tristram. 
Sesame and Lilies, by John Raskin. 

Phe Basine-s of Pleasure, by Edmund Yates. 
Royal Favourites, by Sutherlind Menzies. 
Corawall and its Coasts, by Alphonse Esquir ss. 
Colen-o on the Pentateach. Vol. V. 

Howitt's History of Discovery in Australia. 
Cast’s Warriors of the Thirty Years’ War, 
Historie Pictures, by A, Baillie Cochrane, 
Miss Meteyard’s Life of Wedgwool. 

Lives of the We lzwoods, by Liew lyn Jewitt. 
Resear sin Crece, by Capain Spratt. 
Newton's Travels iu the Levant. 

Goethe's Faust, Translated by Theodore Martin. 
Mitchell's Biographies of Eminent Soldiers. 
Ar ilobiograp Sir Benj unin Brodie. 

The Land of the Gospel, by K. de Pressensé. 
Lecky's Hist ory of Ruioniism in Europe, 
Loeker's Pooms——Atalanta in Calydon, 
Brigand Lif+ in Italy, by Connt Maifei 

Frost and Pire: Notes on Geology. 

Henry Holveach : Student in Puilosophy. 

Ia pressions of Life, by Lord Eustace Cecil. 
Bale Boyd in Caup and Prison. 

Caunup aud Cautoninent, by Mrs. Paget. 

Our Tropic 1 Possessions, by John Cameron, 
Cities of Basnan, by J. L. Porter, 
Levers from Abroad, by Dean Alford. 
ilistory of the World, by Philip Sinith. 
Brigandage in S uth Italy, by David Hilton. 
Sorstian Life in Eugland in the Olden Time. 
1 Days ina French Varsonage. 

, Countess Cowper. 

ec lections of Wilberforce. 






































| Fitzgerald's Life of Laurence Sterae, 


Shoves of the Adviatie, by Lady Scrangford. 
Life of General Sir Willan Napier, 

Reign of Q weon Elizabeth, by J. A Froule. 
Tue Holy Roman Empire, by Jawes Bryce, 
Bernard's Bamptoa Leewres. 

Man and the Gospel, by Dr. Guthrie. 
Wilson's Pre-Historic Man. A new Edition. 





AND ALL THE BEST WORKS OF FICTION, 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The following and many other Books announced for Publication will be added to the Library, when ready, in 


Livingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi, 

Life and Letters of Archbishop Whately. 

Life of Charles Lamb, by Barry Cornwall. 
Stanley's Jewish Church. Vol. IL. 

God in History, by C. C. J. Bunsen, 

The Harmonies of Nature, by Dr. Hartwig 
History of England for Boys, by Professor Kingsley. 
Pekin and the Pekinese, by Dr. Rennie. 
Domesticated Animals, by Charles Darwin. 
Trayels in Turkey in Europe, by Mackenzie an! Irby. 
Trollupe’s History of Florence. Vols. I{f. and IV. 
Espinasse's Life and Times of Voltaire. 
Trauslations from Sophocles, by E. H. Piumptre. 
The Prince's Progress, by Ciiristina Rossetti. 
Lamartine’s Biographies of Eminent Men. 
Letters on England, by Louis Blane. 

Fece Homo! A Survey of the Life of Christ. 
Popular Astronomy, by Professor Airy. 
Transylvania, by Charles Boner. 

Life of Cardinal Wiseman, by Dr. Manning. 
Essays on Art, by Francis ‘Turner Palgrave. 
Home in the Holy Land, by Mrs. Vinn. 

Lives of Bolton and Watt, by Samuel Smiles. 

A Noble Life, by the Author of John Halifax. 
Hereward, by Professor King-ley. 

The Lighthouse, by R. M. Ballantyne. 

Macleod’s Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 
A New Poem, by Robert Browning. 

Homer and the Iliad, by Professor Blackie. 
Denis Duval, by the late W. M. Thackeray. 
Mission Life among the Zulu-Kaftirs. 

Herschel’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 








tioned to the anticipated demand :— 


The World before the Deluge, by Louis Figuier. 
Forster's Life and Letters of Swift. 

Jesse’s Lite of George the Third. 

Essays on Language, by Thomas Watts. 

A Son of the Soil.——John Hatherton. 

Spiricuual Philosophy, by Josoph H. Green. 

The Harvest of the Sea, by J. G. Bertram, 

Life and Adventures of Sir G. B. L’istrange. 
Avrivab2ne's Social Life in Florence. 

Chinese Miscellanics, by Sir John Davis. 
Rawlinsou’s History of Media and Gabylonia. 
Memoirs of Viscount Comberuiere. 

Mozart's Letters, translated by Lady Wallace. 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West. A New Volume. 
A Walk to the Land’s Eud, by Elihu Burritt. 

Phe Book of Were- Wolves, by 8. Baring-G ould. 

Life of Repiaet Santi. 

Chorley’s Music of Many Nations. 
rles W 


\utobio sraphy of Sir Thomas Seaton. 


Occasional Mssays, by Ci: m Hoskyns 
McCoshi’s Deleuce of Faudameutal ‘rath, 
ilanna’s Journal of a ‘Tour through Palestine. 
Half a Million of Money, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
Brighton’s Biography of Admiral Broke. 
Dallas's Essays on the Science of Criticism. 
Wayside Thoughts, by D'Arcy W. Thompson, 
Diary of the Right Hon, William Windham. 
Shadows of Old Booksellers, by Charles Kuight. 
Theology and Life, by E. H. Plumptre. 

Scenes and Sketches of Spanish Life. 

Loudon Idyls, by Robert Buchanan. 

Bonar's Days and Nights in the Bast. 





numbers propor= 


Binney’s Life and Ministry of St. Paul. 
Redgrave’s Century of English Painters. 
Wives and Daughters, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Arma lale.—Miss Biddy Frobisher. 

A Trip to Barbary, by G. A. Sala. 

Williams's Superstitions of Witchcraft. 
Kennedy's Account of the Battle of Waterloo. 
The Dove in the Eagle's Nes*. 

Waterloo: A Sequel to “ Tie Conseript.” 
The Camp Fire, by the “ Old Shekarry.” 


| A History of Greece, by Rev. G. W. Cox. 


A Histovy of Scotland, by J. HL. Burton. 
Daubigné’s Reformation. A New Volume. 
Elwin'’s Life and Works of Pope. 

Sport and Sportsmen, by Charles Strettou. 
Prolusions in Playnours, by a Manchester Man, 
School-Life at Winchester College. 

Comte and Pcsitivism, by Jolin Stuart Mill, 
Lectures and Remains of the Late J. I. Ferrier. 
The Agamemnon, translate] by Dean Milman, 
Discourses, by A. J. Scott. 

A Short History of England, by Gollwin Smith. 
Jerusalem as It Is, by Albert Rhodes. 
Citoyenue Jacqueline, by Sarah Tytler. 
River-Side Mesings, by Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
Drafts on my Memory, by Lord William Lennox, 
The Cypresses —Suooded Jessuline. 

Dyer's History of the City of Rome. 
Macpherson’s Memorials of Services in India, 
Hester's Sacretice, by the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 
Chronicles of Dartmoor, by Mrs. Marsh. 
Eastward, by Mr. Norman Macleod. 


AND SEVERAL NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 





Book: Societies and Public Libraries supplied on Moderate Terms.—Prospectuses Postage Free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liwiren, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orrice: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 





LIST OF BOOKS, 
By PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT. 
St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


A Revised Text, with Notes aud Dissertations. Svo., 
cloth, 10s. 6d, 


By DAVID MASSON, 
Professor of RHETORIC ani RELLES.LETTRES in 
the UNIVERSITY of (DINBURGH. 

RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a 
Review wit! Criticisms, including some Comments on 
Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir Wiiliain Hamilton, Fecap. 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ESSAYS, Biographical and Critical. Chiefly 
on the English Poets. svo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS and THEIR 
STYLES ; being a Critical Sketch of the History of 
British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. (d. 

LIFE of JOHN MILTON, Narrated in Con- 
nection with the Political, Ecclesinsticnl, and Literary 
History of his Time. Vol. 1, with Portraits, Iss. 


By PROFESSOR M’COSH. 


1. The INTUITIONS of the MIND. A New 
and Revised Edition. 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

“ The undertaking to adjust the claims of the sensa- 
tional and intuitional philosophies, aud of the a posteriori 
and apr ori methods, is not only legitimate, but accom- 
Plished in this work with a great umount of success.""— 
Westminster Revicw, April, 1865. 

2. The METHOD of the DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. Lighth Edition. 
8vo., cloth, l0s. 6d. 

8. The SUPERNATURAL in RELATION 
to the NATURAL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

4.A DEFENCE of FUNDAMENTAL 
TRUTH: being a Review of the Philosophy of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. (Preparing. 


By PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 

A LETTER toa WHIG MEMBER of the 
SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Extra fcap, 8yo., 2s. 


By PROFESSOR TAIT. 
A TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of a PAR- 


TICLE; with numerous Examples. By PererR GuTH- 

RIE Tait, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's College, 

Profeesor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 

Edinburgh ; and the late Wituiam Joun Sree e, B.A., 

Page of St. Peter's College. Second Editiou. Price 
is. Od, 


By PROFESSOR DANIEL WILSON. 
1. PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into 


the Origin of Civilization in the Old and New World. 
Revised and partly re-written, with numerous I)lustra- 
tions. New Edition. 1 vol. 8vo., price 21s. 

2. PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. 
2 vole. demy 8vo. New Edition, with numerous I/lus- 
trations. 36s. 


By PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 
GLAUCUS;; or, Wonders of the Sea-Shore. Fourth 
Edition, with Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 
The WATER-BABILS. New Editicn, crown 8vo., 


with Two Illustrations, by J. Norn Paton, 6s. 
WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 
Ce. 


TWO YEARS AGO. Third Edition, crown 8yo., 6s. 
HYPATIA. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 
ALTON LOCKE. New Edition, crown 8vo., price 
4s. 6d. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo., 5s. 
Po ees Two vols., Second Edition, price 
8. 
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The SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Third Edition, feap. 8vo., 
8. 

ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. Third Edition, 
feap. 8vo., 5s. 

The HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. New Edition, 
18mo., with 8 Iilustrations, 3s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edition, feap. S8vo., 
2s, 6d. 

The GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. Second Edi- 
tion, feap. 8vo., 5s, 
‘ GOOD NEWS of GOD. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 
8 


SERMONS for the TIMES, Third Edition, feap. 
8vo., 8s. 6d, 

TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. Feap. 8vo., és. 

NATIONAL SERMONS. First Series. Second Edi- 
tion, feap. 8vo., 5s. 

NATIONAL SERMONS. Second Series. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo., 5s. 

PHAETHON. Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 
Third Edition, crown 8yo., 2s. 

ALEXANDRIA and her SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The ROMAN and the TEUTON, S8vo. cloth, 12s. 

The LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE as APPLIED to 
HISTORY. 

DAVID Four Sermons, Feap. 8yo., cloth i 
Qa. Gd. eRe ee 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day is published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo., cloth, price 14s. 

POPULAR EPICS of the MIDDLE AGES, 
of the Norse-German and Curlovingiau Cycles. By 
JOHN MaLcotm LupLow. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s, 
BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT ; and 


other Poems. By Sevastian EVANs. 


Second Edition, published this diy, two vo's. 8vo., cloth 
with a Portrait of the Author, Map aud Plans illustrat- 
ing the Route, price 28s. 

A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY 
through CENTRAL and KASTERN ARABIA, 1562 3. 
By Witiiam Girrorp Patorave, late of the bth 

Regiment Bombay N.L 


“Sines Bruce, no traveller has appeared, in our judg- 
ment, able t» bring before the reader with such vivid 
reality the scenes of an entirely new country, and the 
usages of hitherto unkuown men, nor to invest with so 
much interest his own career of personal adventure 
among comrades of so st:ange an order; since Kinglake, 
none possessed of that union of scholar-like refinement 
and knowledze of the wold, wish pictures jue genius, 
wit, and irony, which appeals with such force to culti- 
vated and fastidious classes of readers."—£dinburgh 
Review. 





Second Fdition, this day, crown 8vo., cloth, &s. 61. 

LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863-5. By Lady 
Durr Gorpon. 

“ Admirable, in Lady Gordon's book is the deserip- 
tive power its author disp!ays, and the faculty of conjur- 
ing up Visions of the scenes she visited and the people 
she fell in with, sweet and distinct as the bells heard by 
Kothen in the desert."—Times. 


This day is published, extra feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5:. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRITISH 
LABOURER, By Henry Fawcerrt, M.P., M.A., Fellow of 
‘‘rinity Hill, and Professor of Political Keouomy in the 
University of Cambridge. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, crown 8ve., cloth, 
rice 12s, 
MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“Mr. Fawcett has condensed within a single volume 
of moderate size a full outline of political economy, 
and by means of familiar exposition of the fundamental 
principles of the science has much facilitated its study.” 
—*" The clearness of Mr. Fawcett'’s treatment of an ex- 
tensive and difficult subject will render his book a 
valuable companion to the mercantile aud political 
student."—Morning Post. 


Tn a few days will be published. 

The NEUTRALITY of ENGLAND VINDI- 
CATED. A Letter to the President of the United 
States. By WinLttamM Vernon Harcourt (of the Inner 
Temple), Author of “ Letters of Historicus.” 


Ny the same Author, 


LETTERS on SOME QUESTIONS of 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, by Hisroricus. Reprinte! 
from the Times, with considerable additions, 8vo,, cloth. 
Also additional Letters, 8vo., 28. 6d. 


This day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 21s, 

DIPLOMATARIUM ANGLICUM <#VI 
SAXONICL A Collection of English Charters. From 
the Reign of King Aithelberht of Kent, A.D. DC.V., 
to that of William the Conqueror, containing—.I. Mis- 
cellaneous Charters.—1I. Wills. —1 11. Guilds.—IV, Manu- 
missions and Acquittances, With a Translation of 
the Anglo-Saxon, By Benjamin T'Horre, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Munich, and of the 
Society of Netherlandish Literature, at Leyden. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. By R. Cuene- 
vix Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 4s. Elevent. Edition. 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS. 
Used formerly in Senses Different from the Present. By 
R. Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. lour.h Edition, 


BACON'S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD 
and EVIL. New Kdition. With Notes and Glo-sarial 
Index by W. ALpIs Wnricur, M.A,, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, anda Vignette Engraving, after Woolner’s 
Statue of Bacon, by Jeens. The “Golden Treasury 
Series.” 18mo, extra cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


*,* Copies on Large Pauper, crown 8vo., c'oth, 73. 6d.; 
ha'f-bound, morocco, 10s. 64. 


“One of the very best edited books of any age."— 
Reader. 


The COAL QUESTION. An Inquiry con- 
cerning the Progress of tle Nation and the Probable 
Exhaustion of our Coal-Mines. By W. STANLEY JEVoNs, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 8vo., cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological 
Illustrations of History, Ethuology, and Geography. 
With a Map showing the Settlements of the Celts, 
Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the british Isles aud 
Northern France. By the Rev. Isaac Taytor, M.A. A 
New Edition, crown svo., cloth, price 12s. 6d. 








BOOKS PRINTED AT THE 
CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
A CATALOGUE of the ORIGINAL WORKS 


of JOHN WYCLIF. By Watrer Wapvixeroy a 
Ley, D.D., LRegius Pro es3or of Ecclesiastien) oo 
and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo., cloth, Ss. 6d, y 

A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE ana 
PRICES in ENGLAND from 1259 1792 Compiled 
entirely from Oviginal and Contemporaneous Records 
By James KE. THoronip Rocers, M.A., Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of Oxford; Tooke Pro. 
fessor of Ecouomie Sc’eice and Statistics, King's Col. 
lege, Lonivn. 8vo. (Ln the press, 

TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES 
PARALLEL; with Supplementary Extracts from the 
others, Edited, with Iutroduction, Notes, and a Glog. 
sarial Index. fy Joun Eante, M.A., some tima Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel Colleze, aud Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, Rector of Swausw.ck. 8vo., cloth, price 1s, 

A TREATISE on the INFINITESIMAL 
CALCULUS. Vol. IL Integral Calculus and Caleulug 
of Variations, Dy the Rev. Barrno.omew Prick, MA 
P.S., Fellow ant Late Tutor of Pembroke College, and 
Sedleian Professw of Na‘ural Philosophy, Oxford, 
Second Edition. 8vo., price LS8s. 

Vol. L., price Lis. 6d. ; Vol. IIL, price 14s. Gd.; Vol. [y 
price Lis. é 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By Atex- 
ANDER W. Wixwiamsox, Ph.D. F.RS., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, Loudon. [ Za Yovember, 

TYPICAL FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. 
Illustrated by Deseript.ous and Drawings of D.ssections, 
By GeokGe Rotiesron, M.D., F.RS., Linaere Pro. 
fessor «f Physivlugy. (Ju November, 

GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 
DEFECTIVE ; their forms, meaning, and guantity; 
sing all the Tenses used by Greek wriceis, with 
references to the passages in which they are foand. By 
Rev. Witutam Verrcu. New and Revised Kidition. 

(In November. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND, down 
tothe Reformation. By Goupwin Sacra, M.A, Regius 
Profe-sor of Modern History 

Other Books of the Clirendon Press Series will 
sboruy be an..oun ed. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 

BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. A New Edition, 
curefully revised, and the Records Collated with the 
Originals. By the Rev. N. Pocock, M.A., late Michel 
Fellow of Queen's College. 7 vols, S¥»., Cloti:, £4 43. 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 
LION. New Edition, 7 vols, 1l3mo., cloth, 2ls. 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 
LION. With his Life, in which isincluded a Continua- 
tion of his History. With Iudexes, Royul 8vo., cloth, 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 
LION. With Notes by Bishop Wansurron. 7 vols, 
med, 8vo. cloth, £2 10s. 

CLARENDON’S LIFE and CONTINUA- 
TION of his HISTORY, with the Suppressed Passages 
3 vols. 8vo., cloth, 16s. ud. 

BURNET’S HISTORY of JAMES II. With 
additional Notes. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 6d. 

BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. 
With the Suppressed Passages and Notes. 6 vols. Bvo., 
cloth, £2 10s. F 

BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, and other Works. 10 vols. 8vo., cloth, 
£5 5s. 

CLINTON'S FASTI HELLENICI. From 
the Eailiest Acc puuts to the Death of Augustus. 3 vols. 
4to., cloth, £4 17s. 

CLINTON’S EPITOME of the FASTI HEL- 
LENICI; or, Civil aud Literary Chrouvlogy ef Greece. 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 6 1. 

CLINTON'S FASTI ROMANI. From the 
Death of Augusius to the Death of Herachius. 2 vols. 
4to., cloth, £3 9s. 

CLINTON'S EPITOME of the FASTI 
ROMANI: or, Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome 
aud Constantinop!e. Avo. cloth, 7s. 

EUSEBIL HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA- 
Edited by K. Burrox. dvo., cloth, $+. td. 

FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY of BRI- 
TAIN. Edited by the Kev. J. S. Brewer. 6 vols. 8v0., 
cloth, £1 192. 

GRESWELL'S FASTI TEMPORIS 
CATHOLICI. 4 vols. 8ve., cluth, £2 10s. 

GRESWELL'S ORIGINES KALENDARLE 
ITALIC-E. 4 Vols. Svo., cloth, £2 2s. 

GRESWELL’S ORIGINES KALENDARLE 
HELLENIC-%. 6 vols. 5vo., cloth, £4 4s. 

INETT’S CHURCH HISTORY. Edited by 
the Rey. Joun Grirrirus, M.A. 2 vols. 8¥o0. cloth, 
£1 Ils, éd. ¥ 

KENNETT’SPAROCHIALANTIQUITIES. 
2 vols. 4to., cloth, £1 14s, 
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